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Relative sizes of 2-inch shut-off 
valve for military planes (left) 
anda selector valve for private 
and commercial aircraft. 


Type D, selector 
valve with electric 
actuator. 


Type F, 4-position 
1'A-inch selector valve. 


. AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES DIVISION produces 
a wide range of fuel selector valves, manually 
and electrically actuated, for jet and piston-engine 
military aircraft and commercial and personal planes. 


These improved postwar precision units are de- 
signed for pressures up to 50 p.s.i. and temperatures 
from 160° F. down to 65° below zero. They operate 
reliably in iso-octane as well as highly blended aro- 
matic fuels, are light-weight and compact, and have a 
unique, accurate indexing mechanism that assures posi- 
tive sealing of the ports when shut off. The bores are 
smooth for unrestricted passage of the fuel and excep- 
tionally low pressure drop. 


Type L, 5-position 
Ya-inch selector valve. 


é-position Ya-inch selector 
valve with swivel nipples 
also optional on other types 


Our testing facilities and experience are at the dis- 
posal of aviation builders and airline operators who 
want to know more about fuel selector valves and other 
products of our Aircraft Accessories Division. 


Thompson Fuel Selector Valves have been approved and 
adopted for use in U. S. Air Force and Navy planes. 


Thompson «> Products 


“TAPCO” PLANT « CLEVELAND 17, OHIO « U.S.A. 
OTHER FACTORIES IN DETROIT » LOS ANGELES « ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 


i 


Products of Our 
AIRCRAFT 
Vole 33.10) 403) 
DIARIO] 


FUEL, FUEL BOOSTER AND WATER INJECTION PUMPS — FUEL SELECTOR VALVES — FLOW EQUALIZERS — COMPRESSOR ASSEMBLIES 




















The fighter whose shoes wouldn’t fit 


HIS all-weather fighter, North 

American’s F-82, had to have 
heated propeller shoes for ice pro- 
tection. But because of a hump at the 
base of the propeller blade, no shoe 
made would fit! 

B. F. Goodrich engineers tackled 
the problem. They started with elec- 
trically-heated rubber—a thin, tough 
rubber pad with a core of resistance 
wires—and developed a special shoe. 

Instead of running the resistance 
wires lengthwise throughout the shoe, 
they ran them across at the root tc 
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permit stretching. With its built-in 
stretch, the new shoe fitted smoothly 
and tightly over the propeller’s lead- 
ing edge, hump and all. 

B. F. Goodrich electric rubber can 
be designed to do any anti-icing job 
that has ever come up. It can be made 
to fit any size, any shape airplane 
part and is easily bonded. It can be 
adapted to any adequate power sup- 
ply. It simplifies design, saves weight 
and is the most efficient method of 
supplying spot heat. 

Here are a few of the tested and 


proved applications: engine cowls, 
spinner domes, antenna and pitot 
masts, control surfaces, jet diffuser 
cowls, air scoops, hydraulic lines, 
water tanks. There are many others. 

If you have an icing problem, 
why not get the expert help of 
B. F. Goodrich engineers? Write to 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronau- 
tical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Titeflex 


will stand up! 


When flexible tubing is subject to high 
engine or exhaust temperatures, the safest 
material to use is one which is made spe- 
cifically to withstand these high tempera- 
tures. That is why TITEFLEX All-Metal 
Monel Tubing and Inconel Tubing are 
“naturals” for fuel lines, oil lines, and other 
aircraft applications where high tempera- 
ture resistance and/or long mechanical life 
are required. 


The top working temperature for TITEFLEX 
Monel Tubing is 800° F.; while TITEFLEX 
Inconel Tubing can be used safely up to 
1700° F. Remember, too, that TITEFLEX 
tubing is constructed entirely of metal— 
with no packing to disintegrate because of 
heat or other abuse. Our engineers will 
gladly assist you in selecting the right tub- 
ing for your needs. Write for descriptive 
literature. 


510 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, 









Titeflex, Inc. 
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Coy APPROVAL 


VA 
é : A product’s reputation depends on its performance. 
onaemne Do Phillips 66 Aviation Products “‘deliver’’? 

AMERICAN We think the best answer to that is indicated by 
AIRLINES the kind of people we do business with. 

America’s major airlines, and airports throughout 

the Middle West and West, are purchasing Phillips 66 Aviation Products in ever- 

increasing quantity. These people buy wisely and well—why don’t you do the same. 





Put your confidence in the products with the stamp of approval! 


The Aviation Department, Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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Designers 


and builders 


of 
AIRCRAFT 


* * * 








GRUMMAN PANTHERS 


These newest Jet Fighters for the U. S. 
Navy, developed for increasingly high 
performance, operate from either land 
or carrier bases. Notable innovations 
in their rugged construction permit un- 
usually short take offs and landings and 
include marked advancements in the 
design of wings and cockpit. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT. ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Services 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 














New Job for Alison 


Johnny Alison will leave his job as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Air 
in February to take a job with private 
industry. His new job will not be in 
aviation. There is some discussion in top 
government circles as to whether the 
job of assistant secretary should be 
abolished, leaving the job of CAA ad- 
ministrator as the top civilian aviation 
job. There is also a movement afoot to 
promote Dr. Dean Brimhall, now assist- 
ant to CAA Administrator Rentzel, 
for the post soon to be vacated by 
Alison. 


Safety Record 


The best overall safety record in the 
history of American air transportation— 
and a million dollars worth of attendant 
favorable publicity—were in the making 
as U. S. certificated carriers neared the 
end of 1948. Barring fatal accidents dur- 
ing the last 10 days of December, sched- 
uled domestic carriers will have only 1.4 
passenger fatalities per 100 million pas- 
senger miles flown; and international 
operators will have a fatality rate of 1.0. 
Domestic lines bettered their prospec- 
tive 1948 record in 1939, 1943 and 
1946, and the international carriers in 
1940 and 1942. But the overall domes- 
tic and international safety mark this 
year could be tops. 


PCA-Convair Deal 


Capital Airlines (PCA) is standing 
first in line to lease planes from the 
proposed Convair Equipment Corp. 

The carrier wants ten Convair-Liners 
and already has worked out tentative 
agreements with Consolidated-Vultee 
officials. Capital has long felt the need 
for new twin-engine aircraft but finan- 
cial difficulties forced it to cancel an 
order for 35 Martin 2-0-2s last year. 
Expected mail pay increases would help 
Capital swing the leasing deal with 
Convair. 


Acting Manager Webb 


When Capt. Leland D. Webb comes 
to Washington Feb. 1 to serve as acting 
general manager of Aircraft Industries 
Assn., it is, officially at least, a tempo- 
rary arrangement. 

Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, who is 
retiring from the AIA presidency to be- 
come chairman of the board of North- 
rop, continues to hold the presidency 
until his successor is named. But there 
is some speculation in industry that 








Webb might stay on in Washington 
and eventuaily be named Echols’ suc- 
cessor. 

The retired Navy captain who has 
piloted both airplanes and submarines 
and who once served as buAir repre- 
sentative at the Douglas plant, has been 
vice president of AIA in charge of the 
western office for two -—_ In his favor 
are his record in the Navy and in the 
west coast AIA job, plus the strength 
of the powerful west coast manufac- 
turers in the overall AIA setup. If his 
temporary AIA administration is good 
enough, it might swing the balance in 
his favor. 


Slope Line Specs 


Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
drawn up functional specifications for 
manufacture of the slope line approach 
light system recently approved as a 
joint military-civil standard for high 
intensity approach lights. 

CAA specification No. 936 will be 
available next week. Indications are 
that it will allow individual manufac- 
turers considerable latitude in designing 
their own applications of the slope line 
principle. First installation of the slope 
line system is scheduled for Idlewild 
International Airport in New York 
where they will be used in addition to 
the Westinghouse system now in opera- 
tion. Washington National Airport will 
get the second slope line system. 

CAA plans to ask for bids on up to 
10 systems for its budget allocation 
now available for high intensity light- 
ing. Additional funds for approach 
lights have been requested in the fiscal 
1950 budget now being prepared for 
presentation to Congress. 


CAA Pilot Plan 


Civil Aeronautics Administration’s 
study of a proposed central pilot train- 
ing school to train all U. S. transport 
pilots (AviaTION Week, Dec. 13) was 
presented to CAA Administrator Delos 
W. Rentzel before he left for Europe. 
Indications are that he will continue 
to push the proposal. 

Additional support for the central 
training school is likely to come from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Proto- 
type Development Committee headed 
by Grant Mason, and the smaller air- 
lines. Opposition is expected from the 
Air Line Pilots Assn., which has already 
taken an official stand against the proj- 
ect and the large airlines that have sub- 
stantial investments in their own train- 
ing schools. 
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If CAA does take over American Air- 
lines Ardmore (Okla.) training base for 
the new school, the present CAA 
standardization center at Oklahoma 
City, only 90 miles away, will be ab- 
sorbed by the Ardmore project. 


Supersonic Stall 


People who are familiar with the Bell 
Aircraft-NACA-USAF X-1 supersonic 
research project feel that the official line 
that piloted supersonic flight went 
strictly according to plan is giving the 
American public, who foots the research 
bill, an erroneous impression on the 
pioblems remaining to be solved. It is 
also detracting considerably from the 
credit due Capt. Charles E. Yeager, 
pioneer supersonic pilot of the pressure- 
sealed X-1 and on whose shoulders the 
major responsibilities of the supersonic 
flight research have fallen. 

Yeager has surmounted some _hair- 
raising obstacles in his work and it has 
been far from the “cinch” implied in 
his own comments on the subject. 
Among the experiences which Yeager 
has survived is a stall at 63,000 ft. from 
which the airplane pitched over into 
a dive that went well past the vertical. 
In his recovery the X-1 did a high speed 
stall that whipped it back past the 
vertical. Yeager fought the plane 
through several series of this maneuver 
before managing final recovery. Close 
friends of the modest Air Force captain 
doubt if he would ever tell this story on 
himself even if security restrictions per- 
mitted. 


Nobody Fired? 


After calling together CAA person- 
nel to reassure them about the effect of 
the long-pending reorganization of the 
agency, CAA Administrator Del Rentzel 
took a quick airline trip last week to 
London. Purpose of his visit was to 
negotiate with British on international 
standardization of approach and _ land- 
ing systems. 

Before going, Rentzel told employes 
he was dissatisfied with the proposed re- 
organization of the Office of Aviation 
Safety, pointed out that he had frozen 
CAA vacancies since last September as 
a means of cutting total personnel with- 
out firing. The reorganization will be a 
series of adjustments and shifting func- 
tions rather than dismissals, Rentzel 
told them. 

He considers civil aviation business 

“in a bad wav” and the only agency that 
can do anything about it is CAA, he 
told the workers. 


























Pioneer in Air=- Frame Tools -— 


Producer of the 
World’s Largest Line 


Construction of the first all-metal airplane pre- 
sented the problem of driving thousands of rivets 
without undue work-hardening or injury to the 
surrounding metal. 

CP engineers met the situation with the first 
airplane riveter — designed with controllable 
speed, and delivering just the right blow and 
exact impact. 

Steadily maintaining its leadership over the 
years, CP today offers the world’s largest line 
of pneumatic and electric air-frame tools. Ready 
for the heavy bomber program is the wide line 
of Pneumatic Impact Wrenches, including angle 
types, for running on or off nuts up to 1%” bolt 
size. 

Write for Air Tools Catalog No. 564, Ninth 


Edition. 


































































Cuicaco Pneumatic 
TOOL COMPANY 


fices: 8 East 44th Street, New York | 











Electric Tools + Alr Compressors + Fneumatic Tools - Diesel Engines 
Rock Drills - Hydraulic Tools - Vacuum Pumps - Aviation Accessories 


























AVIATION CALENDAR 














Jan. 5, 1949—Florida Flying Alligator Club, 
14th annual reunion, Melbourne, Fla. 


Jan, 7-9—Miami All American Air Maneu- 
vers, Miami, Fla. 


Jan. 10-11—National Aircraft Standards 
Council steering committee meeting, AIA 
offices, Hollywood, Calif. 


Jan, 10-14—Materials Handling Show, spon- 
sored by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Convention Hall, 
Phila. 


Jan. 10-14—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Annual Meeting and Engineering 
Display, Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Jan. 11—ICAO Communications division, 
Montreal. 


Jan, 12—SAE annual meeting dinner, De- 
troit Masonic Temple. 


Jan. 12-14—-Commercial Spray Operators 
conference, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Til. 


Jan. 18-14—Fourth NAS Council meeting, 
AIA offices, Hollywood, Calif. 


Jan, 138-14—National Aircraft Standards 
Council meeting, Los Angeles. 


Jan, 18-Feb, 11—Third Air Transportation 
Institute, American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Jan, 20-22—‘Minute Plant” conference, So- 
ciety for Advancement of Management 
(panel discussions on procurement pro- 
gram and industrial preparedness), Chi- 
cago. 


Jan, 24—-Honors Night dinner, Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. 


Jan, 24-2%—IAS seventeenth annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Astor, New York City. 


Jan. 27—Society of Automotive Engineers, 
metropolitan section, fuels and _lubri- 
cants meeting, Engineering Societies 
Bldg., New York City. 


Feb. 8—ICAO Operations division, Mont- 
real. 


Feb, 22—ICAO  Alirworthiness”§ division 
Montreal. 


Mar. 8—-Society of Automotive Engineers, 
metropolitan section, air transport meet- 
ing, Engineering Societies Bldg., New 
York City. 


Mar. 10-12—Annual meeting of American 
Society of Tool Engineers, Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh. 


Apr. 3-6—-American Association of Airport 
Executives, Oklahoma City. 


Apr. 11-18—Soclety of Automotive Engi- 
neers national aeronautic and air trans- 
port meeting, Hotel New Yorker, New 

York. 





Apr. 11-16-—Western Metal Congress and 
Exposition, sponsored by American Soci- 
ety for Metals, Shrine Civic Auditorium, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 





May 23-24—-Annual meeting of The Mag- 
nesium Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 





July 3-4—First Annual Southern California 
International Air Race, Long Beach. 


July 18—-ICAO North Pacific regional air 
navigation meeting, Seattle. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


183—USAF; 14—USMC; 21—North Amer- 
ican ; 22—-Curtiss-Wright ; 25—Consolidated 
Vultee; 27—USN; 32—Slick; 33—ALPA; 
36—Northwest. 
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LOW VENTILATING 
AIR PRESSURE DROP 


FOURTH IN A SERIES OF MESSAGES 
ON COMBUSTION TYPE HEATERS FOR 
THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY. 





$-200 Model: 


Ventilating Air Flow (W,) Vs. Ventiluting Air Pressure Drop (AP) 
Isothermal at Sea Level. Barometer: 28.55 Hg. Av. Temp: 101°F 











AP,—INCHES H50 


v o@ 






W,—THOUSA 
4 6. 7. 





9.10. 





Select a heater with low ventilating air flow resistance! Check the above chart. It shows 
ventilating air pressure drop versus air flow for the Model S-200 Janitrol aircraft 
heater, latest addition to a large, constantly growing line. 
Low pressure drop means more air for the plane and greater freedom in selection of 
ductwork shapes, sizes, and lengths. You save weight. You get high performance. 
In flight, Janitrol heaters use ram air; if ground operation is desired, lightweight 
blowers and smaller motors serve efficiently and well. 
The S-200 illustrates another important feature: with Janitrol’s exclusive 
whirling flame, it delivers 200,000 Btu/hour, yet weighs only 28 pounds. And 
because you can put Janitrol heaters practically anywhere in the aircraft—for practically 
any heating requirement—you minimize ductwork, save crucial pounds all along the line. 
Whatever your particular problem—for military or commercial aircraft—call on 
your nearest Janitrol representative for prompt service. The earlier in 
preliminary design stage, the better. 









AIRCRAFT and AUTOMOTIVE HEATERS 





AIRCRAFT-AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION © SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO 





x ee, — 
New York, N. Y., 225 Broadway ® Kansas City, Mo., 950 Dierks Building © Los Angeles, Calif., 536 Petroleum Building © San Francisco, Calif., 1150 Folsom Street 
Central District Office, Engineering Development and Production, Columbus, Ohio ® Headquarters, Toledo, Ohio 
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READY TO MEASURE AIR IN SLOW MOTION 


> In about the time it takes you to 
read this advertisement, a one-ton 
mass of high velocity air can roar into 
this 20-foot “plenum” chamber and 
be suddenly flagged down to slow, 
pulseless motion so that engineers can 
measure it accurately. 


>» The chamber is one of the many 
devices used in the Wright Aeronauti- 
cal research laboratories to study and 
evaluate the performance of compres- 
sors for jet propulsion type engines. 


> Because air leaving a powerful com- 
pressor travels at very high velocities, 
it is difficult to determine the exact 
amount of pressure built up by it. By 


W - ( . | Aeronautical Corporation * Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 
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the use of this huge plenum chamber, 
the high velocity or difficult-to-meas- 
ure pressures are converted to static 
or easy-to-measure pressures. 


> The accuracy of the data obtained 
by testing various compressor designs 
in this ent is very important to W right 
engineers... because a small improve- 
ment in compressor efficiency results 
in a considerable increase in the over- 
all efficiency and power output of new 
engines ...and better efficiencies and 
higher powers are their constant goals. 


> Another example of the painstaking 
research behind the development of 
Wright aircraft engines. 


POWER FOR AIR PROGRESS 


A DIVISION OF 
Curtiss SY WRIGHT 
FIRST IN FLIGHT 





















NEWS DIGEST 











DOMESTIC 


Wind tunnel developed by the 

Wright Brothers in sthich they tested 
many of their theories, has been bought 
from the Wright estate by a group of 
heirs and donated to Miami (Ohio) Uni- 
versity for use by the school of aero- 
nautics. Probate of the will of the late 
Orville Wright disclosed an estate of 
$1,023,903, of which $309,703, largest 
single bequest, was to Oberlin College. 

Rocket and jet propulsion study and 
research centers will be established at 
Princeton University and California In- 
stitute of ‘Technology by Daniel and 
Florence Guggenheim Foundation. The 
foundation has set aside $500,000 to 
underwrite the centers for seven years. 
Principal post at each school will be a 
Robert H. Goddard professorship. 

Altitude record for two-place gliders, 
set Sept. 10 by William G. Briegleb and 
Dr. Thayer Smith at Mojave Desert, 
Calif., was recognized by National Aero- 
nautic Assn. as new national record. Alti- 
tude was 14,800 ft. above low point or 
18,010 ft. above sea level. 

Airlines War Training Institute, war- 
time organization that directed in- 
doctrination of airline pilots assigned to 
military work, has donated $6000 to the 
Air Force Aid Society. This is the 
balance in AWTI’s treasury except for 
tax reserve and reserve to cover storage 
of records. 


FINANCIAL 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
expects a 1948 net profit of an unde- 
termined amount, Chairman J. Carlton 
Ward, Jr., reported to stockholders. 
Final results will depend upon year-end 
audit, but should be close to 1947’s 
$1,642,411 profit. Ward says sales will 
be less than last year’s $38,123,867. 
Backlog is $80 million. 


FOREIGN 


Colombian crash of Lansa Airlines 
DC-3 into mountain near Bogota killed 
30 persons. It was the country’s second 
worst air disaster, exceeded only by 
accident which took 52 lives in January, 
1947. 

De Havilland Engine Co., Ltd., ap- 
pointed A. F. Burke managing director. 
He has been general manager. 

International air traffic transactions 
through IATA clearing house in Lon- 
don during October totaled $13,674,- 
000, off $1,487,000 from the September 
peak. Total for the year, however, re- 
mains well above that for 1947. From 
January to October, 1948, clearing 
house transactions amounted to about 
$97 million, against approximately $40 
million in the same period of 1947. 
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INDUSTRY OBSERVER 


> Piasecki’s XJPH-1 performed the first known helicopter loop during 
flight tests recently at the company’s Morton, Pa., plant. The feat was 
accomplished during dive pull-out tests aimed at withstanding 2.75 G. 
After two runs at slightly over 2G the pilot applied full aft cyclic stick 
and full up collective pitch at the same time. Resulting pullout put the 
XJPH-1 in a vertical position from which the pilot decided to recover by 
continuing on through a loop. Acceleration of 4.16G was shown on the 
VG recorder and no structural failure occurred. XJPH-1 has been clocked 
top speed of 130 mph.; a 1500 ft. per minute vertical rate of climb and 
forward climb of 1700 ft. per minute. 


> Bendix Radio at Baltimore is developing a commercial version of its 
military omni-range VHF navigation receiver. Bendix will aim at the 
commercial airline market with the new model, designated NA-3, and 
expects to be in production by next summer. Bendix is also working on a 
new Civil Aeronautics Administration contract for 225 goniometers, the 
heart of the omni-range ground station equipment. Bendix is the sole 
manufacturer of this equipment and has previously built 900 goniometers 
for CAA omni-range stations. 


> Development difficulties have delayed the Allison XT-40 turboprop 
engine for several months and initial takeoff flight of the Convair XP5Y-1 
may be delayed until May from its originally scheduled January date. 
Meanwhile, the 5000 hp. engine will be tested in the nose of a specially 
strengthened Boeing B-17 bomber, similar to the Wright XT-35 flight 
test arrangement. 


> Air Force expects the inversely tapered swept wing of the Republic 
XP-91 to solve the problem of controlling swept wing fighters at low 
speeds required for such as takeoff and landing. The XP-91 wing has a 
narrow chord at the root and a wide chord at the tip, which prevents 
spanwise flow of the boundary layer and preserves aileron control at near- 
stalling speed. The combination jet and rocket speedster is scheduled to 
fly in February at Muroc. Design top speed is supersonic. 


> British Air Ministry has delivered three de Havilland Vampire Mark 
IIIs to the French air force for service trials. Further deliveries of earlier 
Vampire models are expected to the French who will use them for jet 
fighter training. Also expected soon is announcement. of a license agree- 
ment under which Vampires will be built in France. 


> Curtiss-Wright has offered a turboprop version of its XF-87 to the 
Navy as a long-range all-weather fighter and search plane. The new design 
features a single Wright XT-35 turboprop unit in each wing driving single, 
four-blade propellers plus jet thrust from the rear of the nacelle. Air 
Force is also examining the possibilities of this installation in an attempt 
to increase the range of the type. Propeller installation also improves the 
poor stalling characteristics which “washed out” the turbojet-powered 
version. 

> Air Force will take delivery of the last Navy Piasecki HRP-] rescuer for 
extensive tests and evaluation at Wright Field. Craft will be subjected to 
aircraft tow tests and various handling characteristic studies as a prelude 
to delivery of the larger Piasecki XH-16 transport helicopter. 

> Aviation Maintenance Corp.’s plans to manufacture the Allison 65-Ib. 
radar, once envisioned as a safety item for airliners, have been abandoned. 
Prospective radar users now are thinking in terms of a gyro-stabilized unit, 
with the search beam retaining a constant relation to the horizon regard- 
less of aircraft attitudes. To modify the Allison unit to this specification 
might have required an investment of close to $100,000. Aviation Mainte- 
nance Corp. has returned the radar project to inventor Don Allison for his 
development or disposal to another manufacturer. 

> British Overseas Airways Corp. will order 25 Bristol type 175 turboprop 
airliners from the British Ministry of Supply. This airliner is intended as a 
Constellation replacement about 1953. Three versions of the transport 
are being built: a sleeper with 38 berths; a 60-passenger model; and a 
70-passenger version for operation at bargain rate fares. Bristol 175 is 
scheduled to be powered with Bristol Proteus turboprops but if this 
engine is not available when the airframes are ready Bristol Centaurus 
piston engines will be used temporarilv. Transport is supposed to cruise 
at 325 mph. at 20,000 ft. and have a still-air range of 2500 miles. 
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Year-end report of AIA president cites 27 
percent gain over 1947 for 15 firms. 


By Alexander McSurely 


Aircraft sales for 1948 will top the 
billion dollar mark for the first time 
since World War II making this a profit 
year for most major airframe manufac- 
turers. 

A year-end statement issued by Maj. 
Gen. Oliver P. Echols, president of Air- 
craft Industries Assn., authoritatively 
predicts: 
© Most major companies will report “at 
least modest profits for 1948. 

e Total 1948 sales of the 15 major firms 
are expected to reach a new postwar 
high of $1,110,000,000. This is a gain 
of nearly 25 percent over 1947 sales of 
$848,000,000 by the same companies. 
> Encouraging Outlook—The AIA presi- 
dent sees an “encouraging” outlook for 
the industry continuing into 1949, de- 
spite recent official warnings of possible 
adjustments in the 70-Group Air Force 
program and the 14,500 plane Naval 
Aviation program which may be forth- 
coming. 

If the five year program prescribed by 
the President’s Air Policy Commission 
and the Congressional Air Policy Board 
is followed, he foresees relatively steady 
volume of military aircraft production. 
> Help Taxpayer—Stability of operations 
by major aircraft manufacturers with re- 
sultant substantial economies for the tax- 
payer in airframe pounds per tax dollar 
would be a natural consequence of such 
steady volume, Echols points out. 

Production of military aircraft in 1949 
according to present plans will exceed 
3000 units as compared to estimated 
production of 2200 to 2400 units in 
1948. Total airframe weight will in- 
crease proportionately. 
> Budget Is Key—Publication of the 
President’s budget early in January is ex- 
pected to provide the first reliable indi- 
cation of the probable amount of aircraft 
procurement contracts that will be let 
in the 1950 fiscal year. 

Transport aircraft production in 1949 
will be approximately the same as in 
1948—around 170 units. Approximately 
135 transports are on order for delivery 
in 1949, and contingent production of 
between 40 and 100 additional trans- 
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ports is expected. Sharp drop in trans- 
port production will come in late 1949 
when current order deliveries are com- 
pleted. 

> Executive Aircraft—Approximately 70 
smaller twin engine executive type trans- 
ports have been produced in 1948, it is 
estimated, and 1949 production in this 
field is expected to be a “sizable quan- 
tity” without specific numerical predic- 
tion. 

> Personal Planes—Sharp drop in the 
unit production of personal aircraft was 
noted in 1948 to a total estimated at 
7200 to 7400 as compared with 15,515 
units in 1947. A large proportion of the 
1948 production was in four-place types 
used in agriculture and business, with 
highest cost per unit, so that dollar vol- 
ume of the major personal plane makers 
did not suffer so severely as the unit de- 
cline might indicate. The 1947 produc- 
tion was more largely confined to two- 
place types used mainly for training. 

Prediction for 1949 is for deliveries 
in this field to exceed the 1948 volume, 
assuming business conditions remain 
approximately the same, and with the 
continuing growth of business and agri- 
cultural uses of the four-place aircraft. 
> Helicopter Estimate—The F.chols year- 
end summary estimates that some 200 
helicopters were produced in 1948 for 
military and commercial purposes com- 
bined and does not forecast production 
in this type aircraft for 1949. 

The forecast for a combined profit in 
1949 was based on reports from the 
major aircraft companies. These indi- 
cated however, that at least three of the 
principal companies would probably still 
report a loss for 1948. Total net profits 
will be modest and will by no means off- 
set the heavy losses incurred in 1946 
and 1947, the report states. 
> Military Oxders—Analyzing produc- 
tion orders from the 70-group program, 
the AIA report shows that military plane 
deliveries in 1948 represented almost en- 
tirely orders from previous appropria- 
tions. Results of the new program will 
not be seen in schedules until 1949. Full 
effect is not anticipated until 1950 when 
the delivery rate will be approximately 
twice that in 1948. 
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From Peak Peacetime Sales 


Development of radical new experi- 
mental jet fighters and bombers and 
planning for their production has _ 
the industry new problems. Difficulty is 
reported in recruiting trained engineer- 
ing personnel, and skilled labor, with 
training and retraining programs neces- 
sary. Closed or partially closed plants 
have been reopened and retooled to 
meet need for additional production 
space, 
> Production Flow—Difficulties in ob- 
taining early production flow are fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that many 
of the planes are being developed and 
engineered for production simultane- 
ously, to telescope the time lag before 
planes are in operational service. 

The AIA president refers to the year 
now closing as outstanding in aviation 
history because of the blueprint for avia- 
tion progress drawn by the President’s 
and Congress’s aviation policy organiza- 
tions. This if fully implemented, would 
assure: restoration of U. S. air power to 
world leadership, maintenance of a 
sound and progressive industry essential 
to national security, and continuance 
of a healthy commercial aviation. 


MATS Sees Need 
Of 300 New Planes 


Military Air Transport Service will 
require more than 300 new transports 
from the aircraft industry during the 
next five years. 

Replacement requirements for MATS, 
as detailed in its first quarterly opera- 
tions report, will be 200 long range 
strategic transports; 100 twin engine 
transports and less than 100 utility type 
transports. MATS estimates that by 
July 1952 all of its currently assigned 
C-54s will have reached obsolescence 
and will be strictly second line aircraft. 
> Aircraft Fleet—At the end of Septem- 
ber MATS had 834 aircraft assigned 
including 283 C-54; 249 C-47; nine 
C-74; three C-97; seven C-46; 60 B-29 
and 51 B-17. Replacements during the 
next two fiscal years will all be in the 
long range strategic type: Lockheed 
C-121 (Constellation); Boeing C-97 
(Stratofreighter) and Douglas C-124. 

The MATS report, which covers 
operations from last July 1 to Sept. 30, 
was submitted to Secretary of Defense 
James V. Forrestal and the Inter-service 
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Military Air Transport Board, which is 
charged with review of MATS activity 
and policy. 

» Mobilize Airlines—Significant to civil 
airlines was the section of the report 
dealing with wartime mobilization. 
MATS stated flatly that the contract 
carrier type of operations used in World 
War II would be less satisfactory than 
MATS taking over civil airlines includ- 
ing their equipment, flight crews and 
maintenance facilities. 

MATS estimated initial wartime air 
transport requirements at ten billion 
ton miles annually. As presently con- 
stituted MATS can furnish only 750,- 
000,000 ton miles annually. It expects 
to get an additionai 1,500,000,000 ton 
miles per year by taking over civil air- 
lines thus leaving it some seven billion 
ton miles short of its necessary require- 
ments. 
> Cost Data—Data presented on the 
effects of merger of Air Transport Com- 
mand and the Naval Air Transport 
Service are too incomplete to show any 
marked trend on economy. MATS has 
instituted a rigid system of cost account- 
ing but asserts that the wide disparity 
between NATS and ATC accounting 
methods makes it impossible to get any 
adequate cost yardstick with which to 
compare MATS and its two predeces- 
sors. 

During its first quarter MATS was 
able to show a personnel reduction of 
2151 and cites some specific economies 
effected by route and terminal facility 
consolidation. Total cost of MATS is 
running about $15,000,000 a month 
with a total cost reduction of $740,- 
000,000 accomplished by the end of 
the initial quarter. During August, the 
latest figures available, MATS operated 
at a 72 percent load factor and average 
aircraft utilization of 5 hours per day. 
It operated C-54s at a cost of 51 cents 
per ton mile utilized. No figures were 
available on C-47 costs. 

Impact of the Berlin airlift on the 
newly organized MATS last July re- 
sulted in reduction of Pacific. transport 
services by 30 percent; Caribbean ton- 
nage by 27 percent and reduction of 
domestic services to a makeshift twin- 
engine operation. By the end of Septem- 
ber MATS had diverted 80 percent of 
its flight personnel; 50 percent of its 
plane and 36 percent of its maintenance 
personnel to the airlift. Participation 
in the intensive airlift shuttle raised 
MATS daily C-54 utilization from 5.1 
hr. in July to 11.2 in August and 14 
by the end of September. At the end 
of September MATS had 143 C-54s 
and 3000 men which were committed 
to the airlift. 

The quarterly report paid tribute to 
the maintenance service rendered to 
MATS by American Overseas Airlines; 
Pan-American Airways and United Air 
Lines on foreign routes. 





NORTHROP X-4 RESEARCH PLANE FLIES 


First photos of completed Northrop X-4 
transonic research airplane shows unusual 
empennage lacking stabilizer, extremely thin 
wing and unusual engine mounting at wing 
roots. Longitudinal stability is handled by 
wing sweep and control is obtained by 
elevons. Research plane remained aloft 18 
min. over Muroc Air Force Base, Calif., on 


first test flight with Northrop test pilot 
Charles Tucker at the controls. The plane 
is designed to investigate tailless configura- 
tion in the transonic zone (Mach number 
0.8 to 1.2) and is not designed to probe the 
high supersonic speeds of which the Bell 
X-1 and Douglas D-558-II are capable. Two 
X-4s are on order. 





Air Race Profit 


National Air Races of 1943 showed 
a $4500 profit after final audit of its 
books. 

Ben Franklin, Air Race manager, said 
the $4500 would be turned over to the 
Air Foundation to help cover 1947 losses 
incurred when bad weather washed out 
one day’s racing program. ‘The Air Race 
profit was in addition to Air Foundation 
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contributions made to the National 
Aeronautics Assn., and the Air Force 
and Navy relief societies. 

The 1949 National Air Races will be 
held again at Cleveland Municipal Air 
port on Sept. 3, 4 and 5.. Primary em- 
phasis will be on jet flying with major 
modifications in the racing program ex- 
pected to be approved by the National 
Aeronautics Assn. at a meeting early 
next vear. 
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How They Work... 


1 Special winch rig over door of HRP-1 enables a 
wounded man to be lifted in litter from the 
ground to helicopter. This is for use in extracting 
casualties from spots too rough for even a copter to 
land. 


Sikorsky HO3S-1 fitted with a winch for lifting 

litters from the ground for evacuation of casual- 
ties. Carries patient in litter externally to nearest field 
hospital. 


3 Three Piasecki HRP-1 transport helicopters of 

HMX-1, the first Marine Helicopter Squadron, 
deliver a platoon of combat marine infantrymen in 20 
seconds during training maneuvers at Quantico, Va. 


4 Five Sikorsky HO3S-1 go aboard the carrier Palau 
for a week of sea duty. Note the folded rotor 
blades for storage and fitting onto carrier’s elevators. 
5 Three Sikorsky’s aboard the carrier Palau in the 
Atlantic. 
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Marines Show Helicopter Uses 


Tests explore military possibilities of Piasecki, Bell and 


Sikorsky craft; squadron will make recommendations. 


By Robert Hotz 


QUANTICO, Va.—The first Marine 
helicopter squadron (HMX-1) is giving 
rotary wing aircraft one of their most 
thorough tests for military purposes. 

Organized primarily as a develop- 
mental squadron, HMX-1 is currently 
engaged in devising tactical uses for 
helicopter types now available and draw- 
ing up requirements for future types to 
meet specific military needs. 
> Have Eleven Copters—he squadron 
now has eleven helicopters: five double 
rotor Piasecki HRP-1; five four-place 
Sikorsky HO3S-1; and one two-place 
Bell Model 47. During its first year of 
operations the squadron logged 1363 hr. 
in helicopters. Its machines have seen 
service in China, the Arctic, at sea with 
carriers, and on land with Marine artil- 
lery, tanks and infantry. 

Col. Edward C. Dyer, veteran Marine 
fighter pilot, has been skipper of HMX-1 
since it was organized in December, 
1947. Major Armond De Lalio, opera- 
tions officer, is the acknowledged dean 
of the squadron’s pilots with close to 
500 hr. logged in rotary wing types. 
> Proving Piasecki—Much of the squad- 
ron’s current work is proving out the 
Piasecki HRP-1, its first transport type 
helicopters. Squadron pilots who have 
been checked out on the Piasecki are 
impressed with its performance. They 
operate it at 80 mph. cruising speed; 
have used top speed of 120 mph. and 
carry a useful load (including fuel) of 
about 2000 lb. Sole complaint has been 
of excessive vibration on the helicopter 
in flight. New Piasecki five-place HJP-1 
has a monocoque fuselage construction 
that eliminates much of the vibration 
currently in the steel tubing fuselage of 
the HRP-1. Marines expect to get five 
HJPs eventually for development work. 
>CG Travel—In addition to its perform- 
ance characteristics the Marines like the 
Piasecki for its wide center of gravity 
travel. This they consider a must feature 
for all transport type helicopters planned 
for military use. At present the Marines 
are using the Piaseckis to develop new 
techniques for delivering airborne troops 
to beach heads during an amphibious 
landing and to airheads located far be- 
vond enemy lines. In demonstrations at 
Quantico, each Piasecki carried six fully 
equipped Marines. Three machines land 
a combat platoon of 18 men in 20 sec- 
onds. 

The Piasecki has also been used to 
ferry heavy combat equipment up to 
105mm guns over terrain obstacles. It 


is now being equipped for rescue work 
in rough terrain where even a helicopter 
cannot land to evacuate casualties. ‘Ivhe 
Piasecki is rigged with a winch in its 
wide cargo door. A collapsible canvas 
litter is lowered to the ground while the 
helicopter hovers from 10 to 20 ft. off 
the ground. 

> Carries Doctor—The patient is loaded 
into the litter and the winch draws it 
up into the door. The Piasecki is pre- 
ferred for this type of rescue work since 
it can hold more than one patient in- 
ternally and offers sufficient space for a 
doctor to do emergency work such as 
administering plasma and treating shock 
in flight. Similar experiments have been 
conducted with the Sikorsky but the lit- 
ter must be carried externally. External 
carrying of casualties by helicopters ex- 
poses patients to the cold blast of the 
rotor blades. 

The Sikorskys have been used pri- 
marily for rescue work off carriers at sea 
and laying field communications wire in 
support of ground troops. All of the 
squadron’s Sikorskys spent a week at sea 
aboard the escort carrier Palau last 
spring for experimentation with ship- 
board operations. 
> Carrier Problems—Among the prob- 
lems explored were those of  ship- 
board stowage and handling; fast take- 
offs and landing on rolling and pitching 
decks; and communications. At the 
conclusion of the maneuvers the Sikor- 
skys operated a ship to shore shuttle 
ferrying combat personnel and equip- 
ment in support of an amphibious land- 
ing by the Fleet Marine Force. In rescue 
work during carrier landings and _ take- 
offs by tactical planes the Sikorskys 
proved far superior to the destrovers 
formerly used. 

Maj. De Lalio flew a Sikorsky from 
Quantico to Los Angeles recently in 38 
hr. flying time. He carried a radio range 
receiver but used pilotage as his princi- 
pal navigation method. 
> Bell Spotter—The two-place Bell heli- 
copter has been used primarily for field 
liaison between ground troop units; 
artillery spotting where it can pop up 
and down too fast for enemy retaliation; 
and as a spotter for tank-infantry com- 
bat teams working in rugged terrain. 

Of all the military uses explored so 
far the Marines seem most impressed 
with the tactical transport possibilities 
of the helicopter. Their requirements 
for future types will probably lean 
heavilv in this direction. 
> Maintenance Problems—The squadron 
has also done cunsiderable work in 
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smoothing the vexing maintenance prob- 
lems of helicopter operations. After con- 
siderable difficulties in the early days of 
squadron, a high percentage of opera- 
tional machines has been maintained. 
‘The 65 hr. gear box checks required on 
the Piaseckis and the difficulties in get- 
ting parts for all three types are the 
main problems now. 

Development of jet-driven rotor 
blades will ease most of the current 
maintenance headaches, according to 
Maj. De Lalio. Jet helicopters will also 
be much less expensive to build and 
offer considerably more utility due to 
their simplified maintenance, he be- 
lieves. In the near future jet helicopters 
will be restricted to a “flying crane” type 
of operation to move heavy objects a 
short distance because of their high fuel 
consumption. 


New Trainer Lineup 


For U. S. Air Force 


U. S. Air Force has developed a new 
stable of training planes to prepare 
pilots and aircrews for postwar opera- 
tional techniques. 

Here is the new trainer lineup: 

e North American T-28—This single en- 
gine, low wing monoplane was designed 
to do the job formerly handled by 
primary and basic trainers. ‘Total of 266 
are now on order by the Air Force. 

e@ Convair T-29—This is a military ver- 
sion of the commercial Convair-Liner 
designed for twin-engine pilot training 
and navigator training. Air Force or- 
dered 36. 

e Dovglas XT-30—This design was run- 
nerup to the North American T-28 in 
the Air Force trainer design compe- 
tition. Douglas was given a contract to 
build an experimental mockup. Procure- 
ment of this trainer is not now in pros- 
pect. 

¢ Fairchild T-31—This was originally the 
XNO developed for the Navy to replace 
prewar primary and basic trainers. It is 
the first trainer to use the Air Force- 
Navy standardized cockpit. The plane is 
now being procured by the Air Force, 
which has already allocated funds for the 
initial production order of 100. 

e Convair T-32—This is the bombardier 
trainer version of the Convair-Liner. Air 
Force has ordered only a prototype. Ex- 
tensive engineering changes are required 
in the original Convair-Liner design to 
produce the T-32. Delivery of the proto- 
type may be a vear away. 

@ Lockheed TF-80—The only two-seater 
jet trainer now in production. Air Force 


has ordered 156. 


Foreign Pilot Training 


Saudi Arabia plans to train about 20 
pilots and copilots in the U. S. for civil 
airline operations in the Middle East. 
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New Orders 
Northrop, Fairchild and 


Lockheed get business 
totaling $110 million. 


Lockheed, Northrop and Fairchild 
will share the latest U. S. Air Force pro- 
curement allocation of $110,000,000 for 
258 planes. At the same time Republic 
Aviation Corp. was cut back $30,000,- 
000 (100 planes) on its latest allocation 
for F-84 Thunderjet fighters. 

Further details on the USAF procure- 
ment shifts (forecast in AVIATION 
Week, Dec. 20) include a decision on 
the new USAF all-weather jet fighter 
and another step toward joint USAF- 
— procurement of aircraft. 

The new allocations: 
> 48 Northrop F-89—This all-weather 
jet fighter (AviaTION WEEK, Sept. 27) 
has been selected as the primary jet 
replacement for the Northrop F-61 and 
North American F-82, piston engine 
night fighters now in service. First ex- 
perimental prototype of the F-89 has 
been undergoing flight tests at Muroc 
since last August. Second model has 
been completed by Northrop and _ is 
awaiting shipment to Muroc. 

Production on the F-89 is at least 18 
months distant. Initial order is aimed 
at getting production under way and 
more orders for the F-89 are scheduled 
for the future to meet the recently in- 
creased USAF requirements for all- 
weather fighters. The F-89 is one of the 
heaviest fighters ever built with a gross 
weight of 32,000 Ib. 
> 110 Lockheed F-94—This is an all- 
weather fighter version of the TF-80C, 
two-seater jet trainer. It is aimed at 
filling USAF jet night fighter needs 
until the F-89 production gets under 
way. The F-94 will have a radar opera- 
tor replacing the student pilot in the 
second tandem seat and add about 3000 
lb. of radar gear to its normal 13,000 
Ib. gross weight. USAF has been ex- 
perimenting with the TF-80 as an all- 
weather fighter at Muroc. 

The new Lockheed fighter solves the 
problem of fast rate of climb, relatively 
light weight, and maneuverability that 
has been perplexing USAF experts in 
their search for the best all-weather 
fighter design. However it cannot carry 
the weight or bulk of the latest elec- 
tronic equipment. Lockheed also has 
USAF contracts for I-80 fightcis; TF-80 
trainers and C-121 transports. It is 
building P2V patrol planes for the 
Navy. 
> 100 Fairchild T-31—The T-31 will be 
a slightly modified version of the XNO 
tandem trainer developed originally for 
the Navy. Two XNQ’s were delivered 
to the Navy a year ago and one was 
subsequently turned over to the USAF 
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for evaluation. Navy will also buy sub- 
stantial quantities of the T-31. 

The ‘T-31 will be used as a primary 
trainer with the North American T-28 
as a basic trainer and tactical type planes 
as advanced trainers. The XNQ weighs 
3700 Ib., is powered by a 285 hp. 
Lycoming engine turning a Hamilton 
Standard hydraulic, constant-speed pro- 
pellor; and features the standardized 
“safety” cockpit designed by the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics. It cruises at 
120 mph. Fairchild is also building 
C-119, improved Packet transports, for 
both the USAF and Navy. 

Funds for the new aircraft allocations 
came from $80,000,000 recovered in 
cancellation of a letter of intent for 88 
}'-87 all-weather jet fighters to be built 
by Curtiss-Wright’s Airplane division 
and the $30,000,000 cutback in Re- 
public’s F-84 production. 


Manufacturers Study 
New Cost Principle 


Aviation manufacturers contracting 
with the USAF and the Navy are study- 
ing prospective contracts in the light of 
the new Section 15, Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation (Av1aTION 
Week, Dec. 20) which allows some ad- 
ditional leeway in determining reason- 
able and necessary costs. 

Compliance with Section 15, titled 
“Contract Cost Principles,” is author- 
ized from the date of issuance (Dec. 15) 
and compliance becomes mandatory be- 
ginning Feb. 1. 
> New Allowable Costs—Principal cost 
items now allowable under Section 15: 
state income taxes; use and occupancy 
insurance; ordinary local charity and 
community benefit donations; charges 
for depreciation on fully depreciated 
assets; advertising in trade and technical 
journals (allowable on research and de- 
velopment and supply and material cost 
contracts); advertising for help wanted 
and for disposition of facilities and 
scrap and other waste materials. 

New Section 15 was developed by the 
Armed Services Audit Coordination 
Committee and has been adopted by 
the Air Force, Navy and Army depart- 
ments after coordination by the Muni- 
tions Board. 
> Costs Standards—Section 15 in gen- 
eral sets forth standards for costs to be 
allowed in connection with the per- 
formance of cost-reimbursement type 
contracts, and subcontracts. 

Exception is made in the case of con- 
tracts with predetermined overhead 
rates. Contractor in this case will use 
applicable provisions of Section 15 as a 
basis for negotiating the rates, while 
following provisions of the section for 
other cost items. 

Cost reimbursement type contracts 
are defined as: cost or cost-sharing 


contracts, cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, 
and the cost-reimbursement portion of 
time-and-materials contracts. 

Commercial manufacturers with a 
profit motive will be principally inter- 
ested in Part 2 of the Section which 
sets forth cost principles for supply and 
research contracts with commercial 
organizations, 
> Research Contracts—Part 3 deals with 
cost principles for educational or other 
non-profit institutions with cost sharing 
contracts for research and development. 
The final Part 4 deals with costs for 
construction, architectural and engineer- 
ing services. Each part specifies a list 
of items which are defined as allowable 
and another list of items which are not 
allowable in determining contract costs. 

Among allowable items listed (in ad- 
dition to those above) for supply and 
research contracts with commercial 
organizations: bonds and _ insurance; 
compensation of corporate officers, 
executives and department heads; direc- 
tors and executive committee fees and 
expenses, stockholders’ meetings, an- 
nual reports, reports and returns to 
governmental authorities, registry and 
transfer charges for securities issued, 
freight, transportation and _ material 
handling; improvement of working con- 
ditions; jigs, dies, fixtures, patterns, 
drawings, special tools; legal accounting 
and consulting services, manufacturing 
and production engineering, materials 
and supplies, memberships in_ trade 
organizations, office expenses, overtime 
compensation; patents, and royalty pay- 
ments; recruiting and training _per- 
sonnel; plant maintenance and protec- 
tion; research and development specif- 
ically applicable to the contract; salaries 
and wages; subcontracts and purchase 
orders; traveling expenses, vacation holi- 
day, and severance pay, sick leave and 
military leave. 
> Items Rejected—Items not allowed in- 
clude: other advertising than that noted 
above; amortization or depreciation of 
unrealized appreciation of values of 
assets; bad debts; commissions and 
bonuses in connection with obtaining 
a government contract; contingency re- 
serves; contributions except as noted 
above; dividend payments, entertain- 
ment, federal income and excess profit 
taxes, general research; and interest on 
borrowing. Also not allowed: 

Legal, accounting and consulting 
services and related expense in connec- 
tion with organization or reorganization, 
patent infringement, antitrust suits or 
claims against the U. S.; losses from 
sales or exchanges of capital assets; 
losses on other contracts; maintenance, 
depreciation and other costs incidental 
to excess facilities; insurance premiums 
where contractor is beneficiary; selling 
and distribution not related to contract; 
taxes and expenses relating to financing, 
refinancing or réfunding operations. 
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Aluminum Short 


Tight supply situation 
to continue with main 
pinch early in year. 


Despite forecasts early in 1948 that 
supply of aluminum would be adequate, 
the shortage did not ease and now is 
expected to continue next year. ‘The 
first months of 1949 are expected to be 
the worst—just when aircraft manufac- 
turers should be hitting their stride on 
the new production orders. 

Production of the primary metal in 
1948 was about 1,245,000,000 Ib. Al- 
though government sources figure 1949 
output will approximate 1,220,000,000 
Ib. aluminum industry officials think 
this is too high. They point out that 
the floods which crippled production in 
the Pacific Northwest hit late in 1948 
and pulled the year’s total down for 
only several months. 

Next year, however, these facilities 
will be out for a longer period. That, 
combined with usual winter power trou- 
bles, and the loss of the Aluminum Co. 
of America’s 40 million Ib. output at 
Niagara is going to make the first part 
of 1949 much worse than 1948. ‘The 
years demand may exceed domestic 
production by more than a half-billion 
pounds. 

Main impact of the aluminum short- 
age will depend upon imports from 
Canada. Canadian producers have been 
selling the bulk of their production to 
ECA countries, and shipments next 
year are expected to increase or at best 
remain at this year’s level. 

An ECA crack-down on grants going 
to England, Holland, and Belgium for 
purchase of aluminum during the first 
two quarters of next year may improve 
the supply slightly here. ECA staffers 
in Washington spent months checking 
export-import figures on the metal. They 
found that substantial percentages of ex- 
ports to the needy countries were com- 
ing back to the U.S. in one form or 
another. The ECA reaction was that 
“this proves that these countries are 
getting more of the metal than they 
need.” So, Washington has cut back 
shipments of the metal to the three 
countries. The cuts will be greater 
than the percentages found to be com- 
ing back from abroad. 

Other intangibles, such as a con- 
tinued shortage of electric power in the 
Pacific Northwest, where Alcoa has al- 
teady lost two potlines because of the 








shortage, strikes, and floods will con- 
tribute to the scarcity of the light metal. 

Plane makers are least likely to be 
hurt in the shortage. In the event that 
the Congress allows reinstitution of 
“wartime” mandatory allocation and 
conservation controls, they will have 


top priority. 


Manufacturers Indicate 
1949 Employment Rise 


Aircraft employment is at its — 
peacetime level, and going still higher. 

In .the present tight labor market, 
these are the best prospects for filling 
additional jobs opening up in the in- 
dustry: the wartime aircraft workers who 
went into other industries after the war; 
and the women who returned to the 
home after their aircraft jobs were 
terminated. 

That is the opinion of Robert C. 
Goodwin, director of the U. S. Bureau 
of Employment Security and former 
head of USES. 

A BES survey of 54 aircraft manu- 
facturing plants showed employment 
had risen from 193,000 in June to 204,- 
000 in August. These same plants indi- 
cated they would need another 18,000 
by February. 

Goodwin said overall expansion would 
continue another six months, but he 
does not expect large volume employ- 
ment gains to begin until well into next 
year. As is usually the case in this kind 
of situation, there is a shortage of skilled 
workers, 

More than 2,000,000 once were em- 
ployed in aircraft during the war, Good- 
win said in a report to Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar R. Ewing. 


Hoppi-Copter, Jovanovich 
Merger Being Discussed 


D. K. Jovanovich, president of the 
Helicopter Engineering & Research 
Corp. of Philadelpb’i, will arrive in 
Seattle, Wash., shortly to discuss a 
possible merger of his company with 
Hoppi-Copters, Inc., according to Ho- 
race T. Pentecost, president of the 
Seattle firm. 

Jovanovich will have his JOV-3 heli- 
copter with him and demonstration 
flights will be made by George Town- 
son, pilot. 

If the merger is agreed upon, cer- 
tification of the JOV-3, now 10 percent 
along, will be completed at Seattle. At 
least three models will be constructed 
at Pentecost’s Seattle shops aad com- 
mercial production also possibly might 
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be started there on a small scale, after 
certification. 

Further development of Pentecost’s 
Hoppi-Copter is being carried out in 
England, leaving Pentecost free for 
other work. 

The JOV-3 is a two-place, cabin craft 
with two rotors, fore and aft, with a 


proposed $10,000 selling price. 





WHO'S WHERE 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 

Calif. appointed Carl F. Schmidt to 
the new position of airline operations 
engineer, in which he will assist cus- 
tomer airlines in yen! or procedures 
and techniques for most efhcient opera- 
tions. . .. Rogers Donaldson, company’s 
eastern district manager, has resigned 
to become general counsel for the Amer- 
ican Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 
- Republic Aviation Corp., Farming- 
dale, N. Y., named Robert S. Fogg to 
the sales staff as liaison with the Air 
Force operating units that are equipped 
with F-84 fighters. Fogg, former Air 
Force major, recently was manager of 
commercial float sales division of Edo 
Corp. 

Stratos Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y., 
elected J. Carlton Ward, chairman and 
Lawrence B. Richardson, president, the 
same positions they hold in the parent 
company, Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. F. Eugene Newbold, Jr., was 
named Stratos general manager effective 
Jan. 1. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. named 
James W. Fatkin manager of manufac- 
turing for the aviation gas turbine divi- 
sion in Philadelphia. A longtime West- 
inghouse employe, he succeeds Samuel 
S. Stine, who will manage the new 
Kansas City jet engine plant. 

Koppers Co. appointed McMillan 
Robinson sales manager for the metal 
products division, which includes two 
Baltimore plants, one manufacturing 
Aeromatic propellers. 

Stewart-Warner Corp. named Arthur 
R. Collins general manager of the 
South Wind heating division at Indian- 
apolis. He has been head of the divi- 
sion’s manufacturing and engineering. 
E. L. Sandberg has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager, and T. M. Red- 
mond plant manager. 

Lockheed Aircraft Service named 
Marc Worst as operational director of 
the two bases at MacArthur Field, Say- 
ville, N. Y., and Burbank, Calif. 

Doman -Frasier Helicopters, Inc., 
Danbury, Conn., appointed Alan R. 
Bott director, research engineering. He 
has been a Navy test pilot. 

Pacific Airmotive Corp. appointed 
Floyd C. Gustafsor general manager of 
the Linden, N. J., branch. 
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Dimensions Standardized by World Lines 


Choice of measurement 
units allowed initially. 
Plan final in 10 years. 


A wide gap in the practices of world 
air carriers will be bridged when the 
initial phase of the new plan for stand- 
ardization of dimensional units as pro- 
posed by the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization goes into effect on 
Jan. 1, 1949. 

Universal standardization of dimen- 
sional units has for some time appeared 
as an unattainable goal for science and 
industry. Only recently, the announce- 
ment that Great Britain and the United 
States have standardized the screw 
threads of nuts and bolts used in these 
countries, was heralded as a major 
achievement. 

It was, therefore, a highly significant 
step when ICAO proposed to its 48 
member States a 10-year plan under 
which all dimensions used in today’s 
aerial navigation would become stand- 
ardized. 

As could be expected the majority of 
the units appearing in the final ICAO 
table are in the metric system. The 
time schedule and units involved ap- 
pear in the tabulation accompanying 
this article. 
> Plan Details—The problem of dimen- 
sional unification was first considered at 
the Chicago Aviation Conference in 
1944. More recently, nations had not 
been able to accept the original ICAO 
proposal of May 1947, which was essen- 
tially a compromise between the metric 
system and the foot-pound-second sys- 
tem. 

For this reason, the current plan pro- 
vides five separate tables of units, in- 
cluding the ICAO table, from which 
each member State is required to select 
one for use by its ground stations for air- 
ground communication in international 
air transport. 

Each aircraft will carry conversion 
tables, but in event of emergency the 
ground station will transmit informa- 
tion in the units requested by the air- 
craft’s crew. 

Two years after the new standard 
goes into effect, the number of dimen- 
sional tables will be reduced to three; 
after five years, to two; and on January 
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ICAO DIMENSIONAL STANDARDIZATION 
Each State shall select and use one of the following tables of units in messages con- 
taining dimensional units transmitted by each aeronautical station under its jurisdiction 
in the International Telecommunications Service. 
ICAO 
Table 
Dimensions Yellow! Red! Green? Blue’ of Units’ 
Distances Statute Kilometers Statute Nautical : Nautical 
miles miles miles & miles & 
tenths tenths 
Altitudes, Feet Meters Feet Feet Meters 
elevations and 
dimensions on 
airports and 
short distances 
Horizontal Statute Kilometers Statute Knots Knots 
speed miles per hour miles 
per hour per hour 
Vertical Feet per Meters per __ Feet per Feet per Meters per 
speed minute second minute minute second 
Wind direction Degrees & Degrees & Degrees & Degrees & Degrees & 
and wind speed statute kilometers statute knots knots 
miles per hour miles 
per hour per hour 
Cloud height Feet Meters Feet Feet Meters 
Visibility Statute Meters (or Statute Nautical Meters (or 
miles (or kilometers) _miles (or miles kilometers) 
fractions) fractions) (or yards) 
Altimeter Inches of Millibars Millibars Millibars Millibars 
setting mercury 
Temperature Centigrade Centigrade Centigrade Centigrade Centigrade 
Weight Pounds Kilograms Pounds Pounds Kilograms 
Time 24 hours, 24 hours, 24 hours, 24 hours, 24 hours, 
the day the day the day the day the day 
beginning beginning beginning beginning beginning 
at midnight at midnight at midnight at midnight at midnight 
Greenwich Greenwich Greenwich Greenwich Greenwich 
mean time mean time mean time meantime mean time 
PROPOSED TIME SCHEDULE 
1 Tables YELLOW and RED are not to be employed after Jan. 1, 1951. 
* Table GREEN is not to be employed after Jan. 1, 1954. : 
’ Table BLUE and ICAO Table of Units may be used until Jan. 1, 1959. After that 
date, ICAO Table of Units is the only dimensional system to be used. 








1, 1959 the ICAO table will be the 

only one in use. 

> Effect of Plan—The impact of the 

adoption of the ICAO dimensions on 

the U. S. flag carriers and on certain 

affected government agencies will not be 

as great as might appear at first glance. 
Changes would be reflected in: 

e Instrument recalibration. 

e Dimensions appearing on maps, 

charts and operational handbooks. 

e Flight crew training. 

e Contro] tower personnel training. 





Initially, no instrument recalibration 
would be required of American inter- 
national airlines since the Yellow ICAO 
plan (adopted by U. S. carriers) utilizes 
dimensions currently employed on all 
instruments installed in present day air- 
craft. 

In the case of converting tempera- 
ture gages, a simple replacement of the 
fahrenheit scale with one calibrated in 
centigrade units will suffice. 

Airspeed indicators calibrated in 
knots are already installed in a majority 
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... assures accurate bolt loading 







. . + more efficient assemblies . . . because 


Any assembly held with ESNA Elastic 
Stop Nuts is secured with the force re- 
quired by design calculations. This qual- 
ity of uniform, closely controllable torque 
is a feature of the famous red elastic col- 
lar. No longer is there any need to over 
design as protection against fastener 
failure. Why? Because uniform bolt load- 
ing permits more compact design, with 
resulting weight reduction. 

Further, ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts lock 
in position anywhere on a bolt or stud 
without any frictional aid from bolt ten- 
sion or seat pressure. They keep bolt 


and nut threads rust-free .. . seal against 
liquid seepage along the bolt threads... 
and do not damage the threads. And, of 
course, Elastic Stop Nuts are re-usable. 


HERE’S A CHALLENGE: Send us complete 
details of your toughest bolted trouble 
spot. We'll supply test nuts—FREE, in ex- 
perimental quantities. Or, if you want 
further information, write for literature. 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Union, New Jersey. Representatives 
and Agents are located in many prin- 
cipal cities. 


LOCKING SECURITY 





The RED ELASTIC COLLAR is... 


PERMANENTLY CLINCHED to prevent 
turning under application and subse 
quent operational stresses. 


PERMANENTLY SECURE against vi 
bration effects. The bolt impresses 
does not cut) full contact threads 


PERMANENTLY TIGHT against mois 
ture. Bolt threads have 100% contact 


in collar—and a full metal seat 


REUSABLE. The Red Elastic Collar 


retains its grip after repeated usage 


ESNA ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


TRADE MARK 


INTERNAL 
WRENCHING 


> ANCHOR x) /y) WING SPLINE CLINCH GANG CaP 
aI X> y CHANNEL 


PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Built Fast and Light---to Win a Fight! 


Resembling a high-flying bomb, the Navy's North American Avia- 
tion FJ-1 Fury has a speed of ‘‘over 550 mph’’ and climbs at the 
rate of a mile a minute. Successfully completed the Navy's first 
operational jet landings and takeoffs from a carrier at sea. 


Sixx, new jet fighters present a triumph in speed and 
performance scarcely envisioned a few years ago—a 
triumph vitally dependent on materials that are /ighter 
yet stronger. 

For lighter materials that can take the greater stress 
and strain of today’s higher speeds, first choice with the 
majority of U. S. plane builders is ostuco Aircraft Tub- 
ing. And it’s easy to see why. ostUCO Aircraft Tubing 
has remarkable strength-without-weight characteristics 
that make it ideal for engine, mechanical or airframe 
tubing on planes of all types. It is highly adaptable in 
forming .. . can be machined and fabricated to the most 
exacting specifications . . . and is produced to Army, 


Navy and AMS specifications. Our stock is complete in 
a wide range of sizes, assuring immediate delivery. 
And ostuco Aircraft Tubing is backed by the most 
extensive engineering and manufacturing experience in 
the field—experience that holds rejects to an absolute 
minimum, What are your needs? Just contact our near- 
est sales office. You'll get fast action. 


SEND FOR FREE STOCK LIST 


Write today, without obligation, for your copy 
of our Aircrafi Stock List, containing informa- 
tion on OSTUCO's complete range of Aircraft 
Seamless Steel Tubing. Address the nearest 
OSTUCO Sales Office, or write direct to Gen- 
eral Office, Shelby, Ohio. 





OSTUCO 


oe Se ee 


TUBING 


THE OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 


Plant and General Offices: SHELBY, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, Civic Opera Bidg., 20 North Wacker Dr 
CLEVELAND, 1328 Citizens Bidg. * DAYTON, 1517 E. Third Street 
DETROIT, 2857 E. Grand Bivd. * HOUSTON, 927A M&M Bidg. * LOS 
ANGELES, Suite 200-170 So. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills * MOLINE, 
617 15th Street © NEW YORK, 70 Eost 45th St. * PHILADELPHIA, 
1413 Packard Bidg., 15th & Chestnut * ST. LOUIS, 1230 North Main 
St. © SEATTLE, 3205 Smith Tower * SYRACUSE, 501 Roberts Ave. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Railway & Power Corp., Lid., HAMILTON, 
MONTREAL, NORANDA, NORTH BAY, TORONTO, VANCOUVER and 
WINNIPEG. - 
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of aircraft flown on_ international 
routes, and also on most military air- 
craft. 

With altimeters, although the basic 
instrument would not be affected, a new 
gearing mechanism between the bellows 
and the pointers would be required, as 
well as a new dial calibrated in- metric 
units. However, since metric altimeters 
have already been built in small quan- 
tities for the past several years, the 
manufacturers indicate that the change- 
over would be relatively simple. 
> Changeover Factors—The instrument 
industry does not believe any difficulty 
will arise because of the requirement 
that they supply instruments in both 
foot-pound-second and metric units. 
They have indicated their willingness to 
supply whatever instruments the air- 
craft industry and airlines require. 

It is interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, that of the 3646 transport air- 


craft of principal types in service on the 
scheduled airlines of the World, slightly 
less than one-third are operated do- 
mestically in the U.S. (AviaTION WEEK, 
Nov. 22, 1948). 

With respect to Coast and Geodedic 
charts and maps, it would appear feasi- 
ble at the outset to overprint the new 
dimensions on the charts until such 
time as it becomes practical to reprint 
them entirely, using the ICAO dimen- 
sions. 
> Personnel Considerations — Eventual 
indoctrination of flight crews in the 
metric system will present more of a 
problem to the U. S. international car- 
riers than to the foreign, to most of 
whom system is native. 

Nonetheless, as was proven during 
the war, persons familiar with the 
American system only, will be able to 
acquaint themselves with metric units 
in a matter of two or three weeks if 


provided proper instruction; therefore 
this facet of the problem will resolve 
itself without undue difficulty. 

The question of re-orienting control 
tower personnel is even less compli- 
cated, since, again most foreign oper- 
ators will be conversant with the metric 
system. The only American personnel 
affected would be those at the relatively 
few fields served by the international 
carriers. 

Practical advantages of the institution 
of a standard set of dimensional units, 
such as the elimination of confusion 
between air and ground crews; the un- 
deniable increase in operational safety, 
especially under emergency conditions; 
and the obviously desirable fact of uni- 
versal standardization would seem to 
outweigh, by far, any temporary incon- 
veniences and financial outlays required 
to put this proposal into effect.—George 
L. Christian IIT. 








“Postformed” Plastics Cut Costs 


North American F-86 jet fighter con- 
tains more than 75 parts made of “‘post- 
formed” laminated plastic, a new de- 
velopment in the plastics field, which 
reduces manufacturing expense. 

As shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, these parts include ammunition 
case and link ejection chute assemblies, 
cockpit control] panels, access doors and 
a wide variety of cover plates and anti- 
chafing panels. 

P Step Saved—“Postforming” consists 
of using previously cured laminated 
plastic sheet as raw stock. ‘This elimi- 
nates the primary step in plastic parts 
fabrication—heat-set—and_ enables the 
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aircraft manufacturer to start his opera- 
tion one step farther along the process, 
thereby affording savings in cost and 
fabrication time. 

The sheet stock, a pre-cured, fabric- 
base plastic, is cut to shape and heated 
to a formable condition. ‘This opera- 
tion must be carefully controlled, be- 
cause insufficient heating can cause the 
piece to crack when formed, and ex- 
cessive heating causes blistering. 
> Heating Methods — Radiant heating 
with infra-red lamps, circulating hot-air, 
hot-plate contact and liquid immersion 
are some of the applicable methods. 

In a hot-air oven at 500 F., a 1/16-in. 


1948 


sheet of forming stock is ready for form- 
ing in just 45 sec.; a g-in. sheet requires 
only 5 min. 

After heating, the pliable sheet is 
formed to shape in molds or on bend- 
ing forms of wood, metal or plastic. 
Pressure required for this operation 
varies from only a few pounds for 
simple bending of thin sheet to several 
hundred pounds for deep drawing of 
thick sheets. 

The part is left in the form until 
cooled and hardened, usually from 30 
sec. to 4 or 5 min., depending on the 
thickness of the sheet. The postformed 
part may then be machined, drilled or 
routed. 


Cuts Sheet and Plate 


Sheet and plate working machine 
that does beading, folding, and straight, 
circular or design cutting of metal up 
to # in. thick is announced by Pull- 
max Co., 5222 North Spaulding Ave., 
Chicago 25, Ill. Cutting is accom- 
plished by two tools, upper one operat- 
ing at very high rpm. Claim is that 
metal being worked does not chip or 
deform, finished edges are smooth and 
perpendicular and need no reworking. 
Cutting tools do not penetrate metal, 
but shear it to breaking point, afford- 
ing smooth cut. It’s reported that mild 
and stainless steel as well as non-ferrous 
metals can be cut into intricate de- 
signs by unskilled labor after little 
practice. Quick-locking centering de- 
vice permits fast production of cir- 
cular plates. Variety of tools may be 
used for many special operations, such 
as slot cutting, nibbling, beading, and 
folding. Seven sizes of machine are 
available for working various gages. 
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Test ship with all four propellers in reverse pitch trails smoke to accent its steep letdown 
for comparison with normal emergency descent of similar craft seen above it. 
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This sketch of aoe emergency “ae points up bow in- Aight prop-reversing permits 
direct descent while conventional procedure employs winding letdown. 
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Reversible Props Brake Plane In Dive 


Procedure used in 40 
deg. descent of (C-54 


from 15,000 ft. 


By Irving Stone 


The potential of reversible pitch 
props to permit rapid, controlled descent 
of aircraft in emergency and procedural 
letdowns was strikingly shown at a re 
cent demonstration conducted at Cur- 
tiss-Wri g? C 7 ’s propeller division at 
Caldwell, 

Starting a I initial altitude of 15,000 
ft., a C-54 was put into a dive of ap 
proximately 40 deg. with all four pro 
pellers in reverse pifch for air braking 
effect. ‘Touchdown was accomplished in 
a little more than 3 min. from the start 
of the dive. 
> Comparison Procedure—The  exhibi- 
tion was conducted using two planes 
one, a USAF C-54 test ship piloted by 
Herbert O. Fisher, C-W chief test pilot; 
the other an American Airlines Bc 4 
piloted by Capt. Harry Clarke, to give 
comparative data for emergency letdown 
without reversing the propellers in the 
air. 

The two planes rendezvoused at the 
15,000-ft. altitude about five miles dis 
tant from the airport. Just before the 
start of the test, which was signaled by 
radio from the air, the C-54 gave a clear 
trace of its flight path with a trail of 
white smoke from its tail. 

At the prearranged signal, both craft 

began the emergency letdown, the test 
ship with all four propellers in reverse 
pitch and its 40-deg. angle of descent 
outlined boldly against the sky by the 
trailing line of smoke. 
P Dives for 90 Sec.—Pullout for the C-54 
was effected at 1000 ft. and elapsed time 
was stopwatched at 1 min., 30 sec. for 
the 14,000-ft. descent. ‘Total elapsed 
time to runway touchdown was 3 min., 
8 sec. 

Coming down from 15,000 ft., the 
American Airlines DC-4 descended in 
tight — touching the runway in 5 
min., | sec., stopwatch time 

Unofficial observers timed the test 
ship’s descent to 1000 ft. at 1 min., 22 

c., and to touchdown at 2 min., 55 sec. 
lor the AA DC-4, unofficial timing was 
4 min., 48 sec. until touchdown. 

For the first 5000 ft. of descent, speed 
of the test ship was 200 mph. (indi 
cated), and remainder of drop was at 
about 190 mph. Rate of descent was 
estimated to be about 10,000 ft. per 
min. Rate of descent for the AA craft 
was estimated at 3500 fpm. 


Aspects—Pilot Herb 
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A full kva from 52 ounces! 


Have you checked the facts on G.E.’s sili 
cone autotransformer, the ‘‘Flyweight’’? 
It does all the work of conventional trans 
formers yet is far smaller in size and 
weighs approximately two-thirds less. 
Ounce for ounce, it delivers three times 
the kva! 

A spectacular wartime development, 
“Flyweights’’ are now used extensively in 
commercial aircraft for operation of low 
voltage accessories and lights. They owe 
their lightness to special core steel, to glass 
and silicone insulation that permits safe, 
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continuous operation at 200 C, and to 
greatly improved heat radiation. 

“Flyweights” deliver full rated volt 
ampere output at any altitude up to 50,000 
feet without the use of airblast cooling. 
They have good regulation characteristics, 
high efficiency, and can be used over a 
frequency range from 380 to 1000 cycles. 

Designs are available for single or 3-phase 
autotransformers and for transformers with 
totally insulated windings. For additional 
data, write today for Bulletin GEA-4866. 
Apparatus Dept., General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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MR-36 and MR-36F 
ASSEMBLIES 


Consist of six MR-36-SA; 
six MR-36F-SA sub-assemblies 


respectively 
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RL-35 ASSEMBLY 
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40G-SA sub-assemblies 


For LOCKHEED “CONSTELLATION” 
DOUGLAS AD-1 & AD-2 
MARTIN “MARS” (JRM-1) 


Using Wright R-3350-C1I8BB 
ond CI8BD Engines 


For CONSOLIDATED “240” 
CURTISS CW-20 (C-46) 
DOUGLAS DC-6 (C-112) 

MARTIN 202 


sub-assemblies 
For LOCKHEED “CONSTEL- 
LATION” Using Wright R-3350 
A & B Series Engines 


PEPER AO 


Using Pratt & Whitney R-2800 A & B Series Engines, use MR-36; 
Pratt & Whitney R-2800C Series Engines, use MR-36F 
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DUPLICATE ORIGINAL PERFORMANCE 
REPLACE WITH 
LORD DYNAFOCALS 








MR-26 ASSEMBLY 
[ consists of eight MR-26-SA rub-ossemblies | 


For DOUGLAS DC-4 (C-54) 


Using Pratt & Whitney R-2000 
Series Engines 


Follow the lead of companies like Lockheed, Martin and oP TCT CSS SES SO ee EO 
Douglas who use Lord Dynafocals as original equipment... 
you'll get better vibration isolation, longer service life and 
lighter weight. 


Check these features: 
@ Smoother flight—fiexible center-of-gravity suspen- 
sion means maximum vibration isolation. 
@ low weight—careful design and stress analysis 




























MR-40D ASSEMBLY 


assures minimum weight. Consists of seven maso0-sa | 
@ Maximum sofety—all steel parts are 100% Magna- oi 


For BOEING 377 








fluxed. Metal parts interlock for positive safety. BOLING 8-50 
@ Less engine movement—rubber snubbers limit un- DOUGLAS C-124 
usual engine movement, prevent metal-to-metal yo adel 
bottoming. FAIRCHILD C119 
@ Easy installation—metal parts are interchangeable vwTLirt. fo CCL ETE. 
due to precision construction methods. 
Write for a copy of Lord Service Bulletin containing val- a ra) 
uable information on maintenance problems, suggestions ty ay 
for increased service life, and parts list. Mention engine or 
P&W1830Series || Wright 1820 Series 
LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° ERIE, PA. _ a oe, foe oo. 
New York - Detroit + Dayton - Washington Tube Mounting 8 3 1202-1 s aco 
Philadelphia - Chicago - Providence - Burbank ae ae a a 
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Vibration Control Systems 
















INSTRUMENT 
PANELS 


COWL MOUNTS 
RADIO, NAVIGATION 
Protect cowls COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
against shock, vi- 
bration, and engine expansion with 
Lord Tube Form Mounts, illustrated. 
Use these, too, for flap-jack joints— 
wherever flexible joints are required. 





Get all-directional protection with one- 
piece Multiplane Mounts (see cut) on 
new jobs. For efficient replacement on 
earlier installations install Lord Plate 
Form Mounts. 


Specify Lord Multiplane Mounts for iso- 
lation of vibration from all directions. 
Lord Plate Form Mounts (shown above) 
also available for replacement. 
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Fisher told Aviation WEEK that he 
wasn’t particularly conscious of any ad- 
verse physical effect during the dive. At 
moment of changeover to reverse pitch 
there is a slight deceleration, he said. 

He did stress the point this letdown 
procedure is still experimental and is 
not yet ready for operational use with 
other planes equipped with reversible 
pitch propellers. Ground _ reversing 
(Aviation WeEk, Dec. 15, 1947) has 
been in commercial use for more than 
a year. 

The test ship installation is controlled 
to give constant speed in reverse—a fea- 
ture which commercial craft with re- 
verse pitch props don’t have. 

Also, a plane such as the DC-6 would 
probably require a somewhat stronger 
propeller to accommodate the additional 
loads imposed by its higher speed. 

Curtiss-Wright officials feel that about 

1 to 2 years of study and refinement will 
probably be required before CAA ap- 
proval is likely to be obtained. 
P Specific Applications—The _ reverse- 
pitch letdown would seem to have defi- 
nite advantage in the event a failure 
occurred in the pressurization of a com- 
mercial craft at high altitude. Another 
benefit might be derived in its applica- 
tion for bringing in planes quickly from 
a stacked condition over an airport. 

The procedure might also be applied 
to allow high-flying craft to fraverse al- 
most their entire course at most efficient 
altitude. 

Actual reversing of propeller pitch is 
accomplished rapidly. On the B-36, 
where ground-reversing only is em- 
ployed, the change is said to be about 17 
times faster than normal pitch change. 

Angular rate of reverse pitch change 
is about 45 deg. per sec. as against some 
2-3 deg. for normal pitch change. 


Simple Process Cuts Costs 


A new method for salvaging aircraft 
engine exhaust system parts has indi- 
cated savings of over $100,000 yearly at 
the Fairfield-Suisun Air Force Base, 
Calif. 

Devised by Ward Baines, base shop 
civilian foreman, the process frees used 
ball-joint stack connections. Commonly 
known as slip-joints, these parts consist 
of two sleeve-like pieces and range in 
price from three to nine dollars, depend- 
ing on size. Several joints are used in 
each exhaust system. 

In prior practice, sleeves were dis- 
carded when the joints froze and became 
unusable. Now, they’re simply furnace- 
heated for five minutes, then dropped 
into a water bath for quick cooling. This 
action of expansion and contraction 
gives enough space between the sleeve 
and elbow for movement. After a few 
touches of light oil and some manipula- 
tion, the connections ready for use. 
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Massive landing gear attachment fitting is jig bored after assembly to structure. 
ventional pneumatic power tool turns boring bar. 
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Con- 
Universal drive permits offset. 


Costs Cut With Portable Jig Bore 


A new portable jig boring tool, de- 
veloped at Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. to expedite precision work on 
forgings or castings assembled on major 
aircraft components has saved thousands 
of dollars in production costs at Con- 
vair’s Fort Worth, Texas, and San 
Diego, Calif., plants. 

The comparatively simple device can 
be built for about $300, will perform 
boring to tolerances of +.00025, and is 
adaptable for a large number of complex 
jobs. 
> Components—Invented by J. B. Davis, 
Convair tool operator and jig construc- 
tor, the portable unit comprises a block 
base with a face-normal alignment hole; 
calibrated disk for feeding the cutting 
tool; concentric boring bar with uni- 
versal drive joint at one end, and cutting 
tool insert at other end; and balanced 
feed arm for rational cutting and feeding 
speeds. 

Auxiliary attachments include a drill 
and adapter bar, step-pin ended _ bar, 
boring bar with adjustable tool attach- 
ment, pick-up bar for tooling buttons, 
and set-up adapter plate. 

Drive for the lightweight tool is via 
conventional electric or pneumatic hand 
motor. 
> Benefits Derived—In prior practice, 
Convair had to locate and fasten certain 
workpieces and jigs on the surface tables 
of large standard jig boring machines. 
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Frequently, this involved costly dis- 
assembly of the part from its major com- 
ponent. And setting up the jig bore 
consumed many man-hours, and took 
the machine out of regular production 
work. 

Also, some jobs, because of their size, 
could not be adapted to standard ma- 
chines and had to be shipped to outside 
shops for working. Other jobs required 
large jacks, involving damage risks in 
haadilie. 

The new portable tool's utility is high- 
lighted by these savings reported by 
Convair: A job on an engine mount 
tie-in bolt hole which would have taken, 
normally, at least a week, was accom- 
plished with the device in 3 hr. Another 
job on a large welding fixture involved 
the boring of five holes normal to the 
surfaces and maintaining all set po- 
sitions. It would have required about 
150 hr. to complete the work in the 
usual manner, but with the portable jig 
bore it was found that less than 6 hr. 
were needed. 

Because of its special adaptability to 
jobs on components too large to handle 
on stationary boring machines, and to 
a installed on major assemblies, 

this portable unit should find ready ap- 
plication in various industrial activities— 
tool rooms, engine repair establishments, 
machine and jig shops and other metal- 
working functions. 
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WHO WAS FIRST to apply the principles of the para- oe 4 

chute conceived and sketched by Leonardo da Vinci in WHO WAS FIRST to apply the principle of lift derived 

1514? Answer: In 1783 Lenormond jumped from the tower | by driving an inclined surface horizontally through the air? 

of the Montpellier Observatory holding in each hand an | Answer: Sir George Cayley built the first successful man-carrying 
glider in England during the 19th century. 


umbrella of 5 ft. diameter. 
















WHO WAS FIRST to apply the prin- 
ore : ciples of the Trammel Wheel, which 
WHO WAS FIRST to apply the principles of air converts rotary into reciprocating mo- 
pressure to lateral control of powered aircraft? ; a deal q f 
Answer: The Wright Brothers developed the idea of y ania mn ae +s iinet 
lateral control through flexing wings and rudder ] epplicetion? Answer: Wea: t. Whinaler 
manipulation in 1903. Pagar 1942. : a 
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z 
Whittaker pioneered and perfected the first slid- I 
ing gate shut-off valve for the aircraft industry. ] 
Constantly pioneering new developments in | 
aircraft valve applications, Whittaker has many 
“firsts” to its credit. Whittaker’s versatile en- ” % 
gineering staff stands ready to link the econ- 
omies of proven designs to your specific re- 
quirements. WM. R. WHITTAKER Co., LTD., 
915 N. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 





ae tH peston . 
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HHP. ELECTRIC STARTER 





BUSTION CHAMBER 





GAS TURBINE ENGINE: 


“N—PNEUMATIC STARTER 


TWO STAGE RADIAL COMPRESSOR 


SINGLE STAGE RADIAL GAS TURBINE. 


TO START NGIN 
|. PRESS BUTTON TO ENERGIZE GHP ELECTRIC] 
STARTER ON AIR POWERED UNIT 
2.0PEN SHUT-OFF VALVE AND 35HP 
PNEUMATIC STARTER STARTS MAIN GAS 
TURBINE. ENGINE. 





— AIR 
— > COMPRESSED AIR 
—= HOT GAS 

—~- EXHAUST GAS 
































Main components of starting system (shown schematically) are air turbine (held in hand) and 88-Ib., bleed-off version of gas turbine. 


Starter Developed For Turbine Engines 


High-speed pneumatic unit operated by air bled from 


small, lightweight, centripetal-type turbo installation. 


By Robert McLarren 


AiResearch Manufacturing Co. has 
developed the first self-contained, self- 
starting system for turbojet- and turbo- 
prop-powered aircraft. It requires no 
external source of power for operation, 
and offers a 20-percent reduction in 
weight and 75-percent increase in starter 
power output over present starting sys- 
tems. 

In addition, its flexibility enables its 
output to be used for a variety of other 
purposes aboard a jet aircraft. 

Unique feature of the new unit is a 
“radial inward flow” turbine, the first of 
its type ever operated in this country. 


> Turbine Starting Factors—Power re- 
quired to start a gas turbine engine has 
proved to be considerably greater than 
that for a reciprocating engine. 

Two factors create this problem—(1) 
The gas turbine must be turned up to 
about one-third rated engine speed be- 
fore enough compression is generated to 
operate the combustion chamber, 
whereas the reciprocating engine must 
only be turned a portion of one revolu- 
tion to enable a single cylinder to fire, 
and (2) the “drag” of the gas turbine 
engine consists of air resistance within 
its blading and air passages, whereas the 
reciprocating engine “drag” is only that 
of a single cylinder on compression 
stroke. 

Starters for reciprocating engines have 
an output of from 2 to 4 hp., while jet 
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or turboprop engine starters require an 
output of from 10 to 250 hp. 

This large power requirement cannot 
be solved by the use of battery capacity 
alone without increasing the weight of 
the battery and electric starter combina- 
tion to impractical values. 

One solution to this problem is the 

use of an external battery cart and, 
while this system is widely-used on large 
Air Force installations, its use aboard a 
carrier presents problems of space, 
weight and interference on the flight 
deck during operations. 
P Services Conduct Studies—It was to 
find solutions to this problem that the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics began a 
study of jet aircraft starter systems in 
1945. During the ensuing years, they 
have examined every conceivable type of 
starter, including: Electric (low voltage 
d.c., high voltage d.c., variable voltage 
d.c.), solid propellant, steam (positive 
displacement and turbine), direct im- 
pingement (steam obtained from decom- 
position of hydrogen peroxide, com- 
pressed air, and exhaust gas from a small 
turbojet engine), internal combustion 
engine and pneumatic. 

The Navy program has cost, thus far, 
an estimated $2,000,000. 

And the Air Force has investigated 
hydraulic and 3-phase, 400c. a.c. electric 
starter systems, under a coordinated 
program. 

Development on several of these 
types is continuing but the AiResearch 
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pneumatic system is considered the best 
to date and is now ready for production 
installation. 

> Background—I’he AiResearch starter 
unit is actually an outgrowth of an 
original Navy project awarded in June, 
1946, for the development of a small 
gas turbine-driven auxiliary powerplant. 

In January, 1947, BuAer expanded 
the original project to include its appli- 
cation to jet engine starting to meet 
the need in a new multi-jet Naval air- 
craft still in development. 

AiResearch engineers, under W. R. 
Ramsaur, chief engineer, enlarged the 
unit’s compressor, made minor altera- 
tions and produced the present device, 
which has completed a 200-hr. endur- 
ance test (50 hr. more than required for 
turbojets) including an overspeed test 
not required of jet engines. 
> Components—The system consists, 
basically, of two separate units: Power 
source producing a supply of compressed 
air and a small air-operated starter. 

The basic power unit may be used to 
supply air to two-, four-, six-, or eight-jet 
aircraft. In addition, after the start has 
been made the air supply may be used 
to drive air-operated alternators, genera- 
tors or motors; engine accessories such 
as fuel, oil, vacuum or hydraulic pumps; 
and for cabin air conditioning. The ex- 
haust gases from the turbojet section of 
the starter unit may be used to provide 
wing deicing, and ground or air heating. 
> Uses Miniature Jet—The basic power 
unit is, essentially, a miniature turbojet 
using the aircraft’s regular fuel supply. 

Air is taken aboard through a vertical 
inlet located in the middle of the en- 
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gine and routed forward through a two- 
stage centrifugal compressor unit having 
a pressure ratio of 2.87 and delivering 
air at its outlet at 86 in. Hg (42 psi.) 
under standard conditions. 

It is this air that is routed to the 
starter mounted on the aircraft’s jet 
engine. 

Remainder of the air is ducted rear- 
ward through two combustion cham- 
bers, mounted on either side of the 
unit, and thence into the toris of the 
turbine. This centripetal turbine was 
originally developed by Schmidt in Ger- 
many and features the flow of combus- 


tion gases from the outer rim inboard to 


the outlet at the turbine center. 

The Schmidt turbine was adopted 
after extensive tests had determined that 
axial-flow turbines demonstrate poor 
efficiency in small sizes. The high speeds 
associated with these small units create 
extensive losses to which the Schmidt 
turbine is not subject. However, as the 
size of the Schmidt turbine is increased 
it loses out in the efficiency race with 
the axial-flow. 
> Operation—The starter unit is ener- 
gized by a 24v., 100 amp., 3-hp. electric 
starter (instead of the 20-hp. unit used 
for direct starting of present jet en- 
gines), which accelerates the unit to 
about 6000 rpm., when its combustion 
chambers fire. 

The unit is then accelerated to 40,000 
rpm. by the miniature turbine, at which 
speed 66 hp. is developed. At this 
point, the valve to the starter is opened 
and high-pressure air energizes the air 
starter, which weighs 20 Ib. and devel- 
ops 35 hp. This air turbine turns the 
aircraft jet engine up to about one-third 
rated speed (2300 rpm. in the case of the 
Westinghouse J-34 used by the Navy) 
at which point the main turbine start 
is made. 

The AiResearch unit is not intended 
for installation on presently operating 
aircraft but two different sizes are being 
used in two new Naval planes, as yet un- 
announced, with multi-jet units. 

In addition, the same unit has been 
redesigned to deliver 85 hp. to a shaft 
for driving accessory units. This auxiliary 
powerplant version weighs only 95 Ib. 
Still other units are being developed in 
various sizes to provide both starting 
and accessory drives for several different 
size and type Naval aircraft. 


Hiller Price Set 


United Helicopters, Inc., Palo Alto, 
Calif., announced officially that price 
of the Hiller 360 utility helicopter will 
be $19,995. United has launched a 
far-flung subcontracting operation and 
has plans to assemble two helicopters 
a day when full production schedule is 
achieved. 
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Small Servomechanism 


Compact, clutch-brake type  servo- 
mechanism, Model 183-1, is announced 
by Buehler and Co., 1607 Howard St., 
Chicago 26, IIl., for aircraft, computer, 
process control, remote positioning, and 
similar installations. Clutch-brake prin- 
ciple is stated to offer high-accuracy 
servo performance with superior speed 
and torque outputs for unit of this size 
and weight. Input is supplied to side 
gearing, allowing for convenient stacking 
of several servomechanisms from one in- 
put shaft. Output is taken from center 
shaft. Device is available separately or 
is furnished as complete packaged servo- 
mechanism with suitable amplifier for 
operation from power sources of various 
frequencies and voltages. 
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For Spray Jobs 


In new “Dynaprecipitor” booth made 
by Binks Mfg. Co., 3114 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill., overspray and fumes 
are carried off through unbroken curtain 
of water and treated to five successive 
scrubbings to remove and collect paint 
solids and pigment for disposal or 





reclamation. Claim is that no paint par- 
ticles ever reach exhaust stack to de- 
posit on fan blades to throw them out of 
balance or form accumulations on sur- 
rounding surfaces. With thorough wash- 
ing of fumes and dilution with large 
volumes of air, atmospheric pollution is 
reduced to minimum. Exhaust air passes 
through eliminator plates before it 
reaches stack for removing practically all 
moisture from washed air. 





Flexible Duct-Connections 


Designed for use in aircraft ducting 
systems, Fiberglas-reinforced, _silicone- 
rubber, flexible sleeves made by Con- 
necticut Hard Rubber Co., 407 E. 
Street, New Haven, Conn., are stated to 
function for passage of air at tempera- 
tures of 550 F., withstand internal pres- 
sures of 5 to 10 lb. without leakage, and 
remain flexible down to —75 F. Speci- 
fication calls for test to subject sleeve to 
—65 F. for a period of 50 hr., followed 
by 500 hr. of 400 F. and 5 hr. of 450 F. 
without failure. 


Hard Surfacing Powder 


Applicable to forming dies, drill 
bits, etc. Surfaceweld A, offered by 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 1, 
Ohio, is powder for depositing thin 
chromium carbide type of hard sur- 
face highly resistant to abrasive weal 
and corrosion. Material is designed 
for uses where hard surfacing elec- 
trodes are not always practical, such as 
in thin work, for thin deposits, or for 
use with small a.c. welders. It may be 
used with a.c. arc with single carbon 
electrode; applied with twin carbon 
arc; or employed with d.c., carbon 
electrode negative. Hardness of de- 
posit, approximately 54-61 Rockwell C 
for one layer and 57-63 for multiple 
layers, depends somewhat on amount of 
mixture. 
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Scotland Yard 


The Sealand is always 
in its element 


**Now here, I suspect a misnomer.” 

**You do, Sir?” 

“The word amphibian derives from 
the Greek ‘ amphi’— meaning ‘ both,’ or 
‘of both kinds’.” 

*T don’t follow your train of thought.” 

**Come now, you know how we solve 
things. Think it out!” 

**You mean that the Sealand is not an 
amphibian at all?” 

**Excellent! Here we have an aircraft 
which may take off from the water, fly 
seven hundred-odd miles in the air, and 
put down on land. Or, indeed, vice versa. 
Land, sea, air— you see three elements.” 

**Of course, Sir! The Sealand is always 
in its element !” 


The plot thickens 


*T have it, now!” 

“You have, Sir?” 

“This is all part of a deep-laid design.” 

“The versatility and ubiquity of the 
Sealand, you mean?” 

“Certainly. Obviously some in- 
genious mind, I say ‘ingenious’ in 
this case because I respect a good 
mind, no matter what its purposes, 
has planned this whole thing from 
the beginning. Here we have an 
‘amphibian ’—so called !— which is 
not only used as a passenger aircraft 
for charter companies and feeder- 
line work —it also can be put to use 
as an air-ambulance, as a freighter, 
as an airborne office, or a travelling 
showroom. Evidently there is a plot afoot 
to make this aircraft widely demanded — 
indispensable, in fact—among airline 
Operators, charter companies, business 
executives and V.I.P.s alike.” 

“*Shorts must have deliberately studied 
the needs and convenience of all these 
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Some Short jottings for airline operators, charter companies, and V.I.P.s 
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people, and then set their designers 
systematically to work!” 
‘Really, then, you excel yourself.” 


The theory 


“You see the possibilities of this thing, 
then?” 

‘Frankly, no.” 

“Look at this map. Draw imaginary 
circles on it at random, with a radius of 
300 miles. Your circles will represent the 
range circle of the Sealand. For within 
the area this amazing machine will carry 
loads of 1,400 lbs.— or 7 passengers with 













The Short Sealand, now in 
full production 





methods say “Elementary, Sir!” 


their luggage! I foresee tremendous 
possibilities—unlimited scope which, if 
allowed to go on...” 

“Will reach a consummation devoutly 
to be desired.” 

“Exactly. Quite so.” 








FLYING-BOAT PERSONALITIES 





CAPT. F. J. BAILEY 


He learned to fly on a Bristol box-kite, « 
fabric-covered wooden biplane, on which 
the pilot sat perched over nothingness. Power 
was provided by a 35h.p. rotary engine, and 
the cruising speed depended largely on the 
strength of the tail wind. 

In 1936 Captain Bailey became the first 
captain of Canopus, first of the famous ““C” 
Class, marking the high spot in 28 years’ 
flying-boat work with B.O.A.C. and its pre- 
decessors. 15,000 hours in the air, almost 
entirely in marine aircraft, have resulted in 
an exceptional knowledge of flying boats. 
On his recent retirement Captain Bailey 
gained the Air Efficiency Award in recog- 
nition of his achievements. 


Shorts 


THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD 


SHort BrotHers & HARLAND Ltp., Queens Island, Belfast 
Enquiries to 17 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 
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Carriers Show Quarter Gain 


Eastern profits move well ahead of last year; carriers gain 


confidence, despite approaching winter. 


Significant recoveries in airline earn- 
ing power are evident in the release of 
recent quarterly reports by the separate 
carriers. ‘There is lack of a uniform trend 
among the group. A highly selective pat- 
tern characterizes performance of the 
individual companies. 

Eastern Air Lines continues to lead 
the industry from the standpoint of 
genuine earning power. As reported to 
the New York Stock Exchange, Eastern 
shows net earnings of $762,578 for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, 1948. This 
compares with the reported earnings of 
$409,809 for the same period a year ago. 
> Understatement—The Eastern earn- 
ings, however, are understated for the 
current nine month period. Excluded 
from current accounts is approximately 
$485,000, net after taxes, representing 
the additional mail revenues granted the 
company by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s show cause order of April for the 
“Big Five.” Eastern has also created a re- 
serve for advertising amounting to $1,- 
066,000 as of Sept. 30, 1948, which was 
non-existent during 1947. For rate pur- 
poses, CAB disallows such reserves, pre- 
ferring that advertising expenditures be 
charged to current accounts as used. 

With these two adjustments, East- 
ern’s revised earnings for the first nine 
months of this year may be stated at 
$2,313,578 rather than the $762,578 
reported. 

Eastern also follows the conservative 
accounting practice of using a reserve 
for overhaul of flying equipment. This 
reserve amounted to $1,538,000 as of 
Sept. 30, 1948, and compared with 
$1,096,376 as of Dec. 31, 1947. An- 
other conservative practice on the part 
of Eastern is to depreciate its Constella- 
tions over a four-year period. The CAB 
in its mail rate determinations has estab- 
lished a seven-year base as proper for 
this purpose. 
> Low Interest—Eastern currently en- 
joys the lowest interest cost on any loan 
accommodations granted an airline by 
the banks. Under a revolving bank 
agreement of Dec. 31, 1946, Eastern can 
draw up to $20 million before Dec. 31, 
1948, at the interest cost of 14 percent 
per annum. Following an initial borrow- 
ing of $5 million in June, 1947, the 
company did not draw any additional 
funds until August of this year, when $2 
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million was drawn and advanced to 


‘Lockheed to help finance the airline’s 


order for five Constellations to be de- 
livered early next year. According to re- 
ports to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, another $7 million was 
drawn down in October, bringing total 
borrowings to $14 million. 

It is probable that the recent borrow- 
ings represented a technical move to 
implement certain provisions of the loan 
agreement so that the company may 
have benefit of low interest charges 
beyond Dec. 31, 1948. Any loans out- 
standing at that date may be funded 
on a three-year basis at an interest cost 
of only 1% percent annually. 

With its fourth quarter generally a 
highly profitable period, Eastern may 
well show “adjusted” net earnings for 
1948 more than double the $1,259,196 
disclosed for 1947. 
> Recovery—American Airlines also is 
displaying a strong basic recovery in 
operating results. The company re- 
ported a net profit of $1,069,086 for 
the third quarter of 1948 as compared 
with $1,272,514 for the same period a 
year ago. Despite the decline from a 
year ago, there is an improvement more 
real than apparent. Virtually all of the 
September quarter’s earnings were be- 
lieved to have been developed during 
the month of September. Summer traffic 
this year was most disappointing. Public 
acceptance of the DC-6 was particularly 
slow following the June accident of this 
type aircraft flown by another airline. 
This circumstance served as a damper 
on airline earnings during the transcon- 
tinental’s most profitable period. 

American, largely aided by the “fam- 
ily plan,” built up traffic in October to 
the extent that net earnings for the 
month are estimated to have been more 
than $700,000. Favored by the same 
active promotion and good weatlier, the 
final results for the normally large deficit 
month of November may make pleasant 
reading. In fact, it is in the.realm of 
possibility that American may yet be 
able to show a slight profit for the fourth 
quarter, traditionally the wost period of 
the year for most transcontinentals. 
During 1947, the last three months ac- 
cumulated a net operating loss of $2,- 
989,915 for American. 
> Sound Condition—American contin- 


ues in a sound financial condition. As 
of Sept. 30, 1948, the company showed 
net current assets of $9,290,165 and did 
not disturb its stand-by credit of $7,- 
500,000. 

Capital Airlines is making a deter- 
mined recovery despite difficult oper- 
ating circumstances present in its route 
restrictions and existing equipment. 
For the September quarter, the com- 
pany showed a net operating profit of 
$168,349 compared with $131,874 for 
the same period in 1947. 

It is believed that operating loss for 
October, 1948, was around $93,000, 
which compares with loss of $148,000 
for the same month the previous year. 
Furthermore, mail pay for October of 
last year was believed to have been 
about $32,000 higher than for the same 
month this year. 
> Balance Improves—One of the most 
remarkable accomplishments in the Cap- 
ital picture, is the consistent improve- 
ment in the balance sheet. Reports in- 
dicate that the company’s cash position 
at the end of October, 1948, was the 
highest since October, 1946. This was 
done without benefit of additional bor- 
rowings. In the last two years, how- 
ever, no interest was paid on the deben- 
tures, this requirement being about 
$350,000 annually. 

Continental Air Lines reported uet 
income of $136,889 for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, 1948. This is repre- 
sented to be a 77 percent improvement 
over the same period a year ago. It is 
evident that the high relative contribu- 
tion of mail pay is largely responsible 
for the better figures. For example, for 
the current nine months, mail income 
constituted about 30 percent of the 
company’s total revenues. As a matter 
of contrast, American received less than 
5 percent of its total revenues from mail 
compensation. For the first nine months 
of 1948, Continental’s total mail reve- 
nues aggregated $1,008,000 as compared 
with $464,558 for the like period of 
1947. 
> UAL Income—United Airlines re- 
ported net income of $734,116 for the 
September, 1948, quarter as contrasted 
to $1,428,587 for the same period the 
previous year. United is believed to 
have been badly hit by the general pub- 
lic hesitancy to use the DC-6 following 
the mid-year crash. United and other 
DC-6 operators have slowly but very 
determinedly succeeded in overcoming 
this apathy. Reaching its seasonal peak 
earlier than the other transcontinentals, 
United, nevertheless, is known to have 
shown a very slight loss for October, 
normally a substantial loss month. 

Other carriers, for the most part, are 
reflecting various degrees of relative 
improvement. Such gains are a reflec- 
tion of better cost control and more efh- 
cient scheduling. - —Selig Altschul 
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Slower Landings Sought for Safety 


Lightplane research projects aim at widening speed 











range without materially decreasing top speed. 


Next major improvement in the small 
personal and business airplane promises 
to be a combination of new design fea- 
tures which will enable them to fly 
more slowly, without detracting from 
their high speed. 

Extension of the total speed range 
of the small airplane on the low end of 
the range without sacrificing any serious 
amount of high speed, would prebably 
add more safety and utility to the small 


airplane, than any othe; single design’ 


change. 

Two current independent research 
projects ci development of slow-flying 
aircraft are employing two of the top- 
flight lightplane engineering experts in 
the country: Prof. Fred E. Weick, head 
of the new Personal Plane Research 
Center at Texas A & M College, and 
Prof. Otto Koppen, aeronautics pro- 
fessor at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
>» NACA Contract—Weick has recently 
signed an NACA development contract 
which authorizes his research center to 
perform an analysis of existing technical 
information on wing flaps, as a basis 
for a new development project on a 
suitable high lift flap for light plane 
use. 

Meanwhile Koppen, working through 
the Aeronautical Research Foundation at 
Boston, has been developing a slow-fly- 
ing experimental plane, as a second step 
in the goal of the foundation to pro- 
vide a personal plane which can use 
close-in small airports without hazard 
or offense to nearby residents. 

Speed range of most existing personal 
and business planes varies from about 2; 
to in the best cases slightly over 3. A 
plane with a top speed of 150 mph. and 
a landing speed of 50 mph. would have 
a range of 3. 

Prof. Weick will soon have available 
for his development project the new 
Texas A & M wind tunnel with 8 ft. x 
10 ft. throat and 150 mph. speed which 
is now operating as an open throat tun- 
nel, although incomplete. The return 
section, which makes it possible to re- 
circulate the same air, will soon be com- 
pleted, making it a closed _ throat 
tunnel. 

P Recognition—In awarding the con- 
tract to Texas A & M, the NACA has 
recognized one of its foremost technical 


staff alumni, Weick, and at the same 
time has maintained separation between 
two quite different fields of research for 
high speed and low speed aircraft. 

The governmental research agency 
has been under pressure repeatedly since 
the end of World War II to devote 
more of its own facilities to personal air- 
craft research in order to foster produc- 
tion of more useful planes for the busi- 
ness firm and private user. Except for 
making available reports on basic data 
which is in some instances applicable 
to the light plane, NACA has not com- 
plied. Basic reasoning of NACA ofh- 
cials is that the personal plane research 
problems, pressing as they may be to 
potential users and civilian industry, are 
still less urgent than the sonic range 
research problems involving national de- 
fense which are given first priority. 
Second Contract— The Weick con- 
tract is the second to be given by 
NACA for light plane research. Aero- 
nautical Research Foundation was 
awarded a light plane noise reduction 
research contract in the summer of 
1947. Work on this project is virtually 
completed, although tabulations are still 
being compiled. Prof. Koppen did the 
major engineering work on this project. 

His slow flying plane development for 
Aeronautical Research Foundation was 
started independently of the NACA 
noise reduction project. Until recently, 
at least, it was not government spon- 
sored. 

Both Koppen and Weick are fully 
aware that there are many engineering 
solutions which have already been used 
for making a plane fly slowly, and that 
it has been technically possible to make 
such an airplane for at least the last 15 
years. Despite this fact, the general 
manufacturing trend in aviation has 
been to push design consistently toward 
the higher edge of the speed range, 
and to ignore slow-flying possibilities. 
Only real manufacturers’ interest in 
slowing planes down in flight has been 
shown in designs of military liaison 
planes and planes used on Navy car- 
riers. 

Most solutions for these military air- 
planes have been relatively complicated 
and expensive, presumably the primary 
reason whv the light plane industrv has 
shown little interest in them. 
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Weick and Koppen, however, are fa- 
miliar with the economy problems of 
light plane construction. It is quite 
likely that either or both may come 
up with simplified designs for flaps, 
slots, spoilers or other means to slow 
down the planes, which will be well 
within the reach of some members of 
the industry. Once one or two manu- 
facturers add the advantage of slow fly- 
ing to their personal planes, competi- 
tion may do the rest. 

Few of today’s personal planes have 
flying speeds much below 50 mph. if 
they will cruise much above 100 mph. 
Some military liaison planes have at- 
tained flying speeds as low as 25 mph. 
Any appreciable gain on the slow end 
of the speed range resulting from the 
Weick and Koppen projects and other 
research stimulated by their work, will 
mean a definite increase in plane utility 
and safety, even if the slowest slow 
speeds are not economically attainable. 


Third Seat for Junior 
In Ercoupe Club-Air 


The Ercoupe Club-Air, providing a 
third seat for junior passengers weighing 
up to 75 Ib., is the principal innovation 
offered in the 1949 Ercoupe plane line, 
Sanders Aviation Inc., Riverdale, Md., 
world distributor of the airplane, has an- 
nounced. 

Exterior of the 85 hp. Club-Air has 
a weather-resistant paint covering with 
a standard color of blue with cream trim. 
Other colors may be selected, including 
vermillion, green and yellow, by an 
additional payment of $25. A new bub- 
ble windshield is provided for improved 
visibility and service, and soundproofing 
has been improved. Cabin interior and 
panel have been restyled, and cabin air 
conditioning and foam rubber seats are 
provided. Craft is priced at $4090. 

Performance of the plane is essen- 
tially the same as that of the 1948 
Ercoupe which also has an 85 hp. en- 
gine. Manufacturer quotes range of 430 
miles at 110 mph. cruising speed. 

Second plane in the Ercoupe 1949 
line is a standard Ercoupe using 75 hp. 
Continental engine and priced at $3590. 
Standard has cruising range of 450 
miles at 105 mph. cruising speed, and 
has less deluxe equipment. 

Both planes retain the standard Fr- 
coupe spinproof design.and two-control 
arrangement. Thev are expected to be 
available shortly after the first of the 
year. 


Education Award 


The Brewer Award for outstanding 
contributions to aviation education dur- 
ing 1948 has been given to Philip S. 
Hopkins, vice president of Link Avia- 
tion. Inc., and president of the board 
of education of Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Mail Pay Rises Cut Airline Deficits 


Year-end increases will help make fourth quarter losses 
less than 1947 figures; latest to benefit is Northwest. 


By Charles Adams 


The last possibility that 1948 airline 
deficits will equal or exceed 1947’s 
record losses has been virtually elimi- 
nated. 

Year-end mail pay increases have 
blotted up substantial quantities of red 
ink spilled earlier. And fourth quarter 
losses—while sizeable—will not approach 
the huge deficits suffered in the same 
period last year following the DC-6 
groundings. 
> Aid Offered Northwest—Latest carrier 
slated to benefit from a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board mail pay boost is North- 
west Airlines, which has been in a 
critical financial position. The Board has 
offered to rrmove NWA from the “Big 
Five” mail rate case and has issued a 
show cause order which would boost 
the company’s domestic revenues by 
about $764,000 this year. 

Prior to the NWA order, CAB: 

e Offered to increase ‘—TWA’s interna- 
tional mail pay by $2,512,000 for the 
first 11 months of 1948. The hike from 
60 cents a plane mile to 85 cents would 
nearly wipe out the carrier’s net loss of 
$2,918,422 on overseas services during 
the first nine months of this year. 


e Awarded American Overseas Airlines 
$174,517 additional mail pay in estab- 
lishing the carrier’s final compensation 
for 1945. The permanent rate gave AOA 
$265,357 operating profit for the year— 
equal to 7 percent on the company’s 
recognized investment. 

e Confirmed proposed mail pay increases 
for Braniff Airways, Delta Air Lines, 
Northeast Airlines and National Airlines 
(AvIATION WEEK, Sept. 27, Nov. 1 and 
Dec. 6). 

Braniff will receive $1,563,154 more 
mail revenue for the period Nov. 27, 
1946, to Mar. 31, 1948. New rates 
which started Apr. 1 of this year will 
yield the company about $1,545,000 
annually in excess of the sum provided 
in the previous formula. 
> Other Boosts Listed—Delta will re- 
ceive an additional $907,428 for the 
period between Sept. 9, 1947, and Mar. 
31, 1948. For the period which started 
last Apr. 1, Delta has had its mail pay 
increased by about $1,911,000 annually. 

Northeast is to get $910,000 addi- 
tional mail pay for the period May 1, 
1947, to June 30, 1948. A new rate 
starting July 1, 1948, should yield al- 
most $800,000 annually more than the 
previous formula. 
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SLICK AIRWAYS HITS THE BLACK 


Aided by revenues from its Sales and Service 
division, which is handling C-46 modifica- 
tions for the Air Force and other customers 
(Aviation Week, Dec. 20), Slick Airways 
earned $11,000 in the third quarter and 
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hopes to show an overall profit for 1948. 
Chart shows that with the exception of two 
months in 1947 Slick Airways has been un- 
able to make a profit on its freight opera- 
tions alone. 






National is to get $233,000 additional 
mail pay for the period July 14, 1947, to 
June 30, 1948. For the last six months 
of 1948, NAL will get 17 cents a plane 
mile systemwide mail pay instead of 
10.5 cents; and starting Jan. 1, 1949, it 
will get 17 cents instead of 7.5 cents. 
Courts Review Decisions—While 
Northwest and other carriers have been 
given partial relief from recent deficits, 
chances of recouping some losses prior 
to 1948 are fading. Capital Airlines 
(PCA) early this month lost another bid 
for $5,300,000 in retroactive mail pay 
from June 1, 1942, until Jan. 13, 1947. 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia ruled that 
mail subsidy payments set by CAB were 
not designed to guarantee the certifi- 
cated airlines a profit. Upholding CAB’s 
position on retroactive mail pay, Asso- 
ciate Justice James M. Procicr said the 
Civil Aeronautics Act “‘is not intended 
to underwrite a carrier’s earnings any 
more than statutes imposing regulation 
of public utilities are intended to insure 
them a net revenue.” 

Capital had asked CAB for the retro- 
active payment to assure a 10 percent 
return on its investment and had as- 
serted the government was obligated to 
assume this responsibility. The adverse 
court decision does not affect an appli- 
cation for increased mail pay filed by 
Capital on Jan. 14, 1947. 
> Final Ruling Expected—Meanwhile, 
the Supreme Court has agreed to rule 
on whether CAB has power to change a 
permanent mail rate covering a period 
prior to the filing of an application for 
increased pay. A CAB decision last De- 
cember involving TWA held that the 
Board has no power to fix a new mail 
rate for operations during a period in 
which a final rate previously fixed by the 
Board was in effect and unchallenged. 

“It is a firmly-established law,” CAB 
had declared, “that a public utility rate 
deals only with the future and is not 
concerned with reimbursement of past 
losses or recapture of past profits which 
have proved excessive.” At issue in the 
TWA case is the carrier’s claim for 
higher mail rates which would have 
yielded an additional $11,157,000 for 
the period Jan. 1, 1946 through Mar. 
14, 1947. 
> Profit in October—Reporting modest 
earnings in October, the 16 domestic 
trunklines completed the first 10 months 
of 1948 with operating losses totaling 
about $7,780,000 against $9,880,000 for 
the same 1947 period. By contrast, the 
carriers’ net deficit was close to $14,- 
000,000 through Oct. 31, more than 
$3,000,000 higher than on the same 
date a year before. 

But during November and December, 
1947, the domestic trunklines lost more 
than $10,000,000—half of their overall 
deficit for the year. A combination of 
higher mail pay and the industry’s super- 
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dative safety record will help keep 
losses at a moderate level during the last 
‘two months of 1948. 

Only four of the 16 domestic trunk- 
lines finished 1947 with operating 
profits—Continental, Eastern, Inland 


and Mid-Continent. This year at least 


seven of the 16 seem certain to show 
operating profits. , 

> First Ten Months’ Results—Through 
Oct. 31, Braniff had a domestic operat- 
ing profit of $580,462, Colonial $124,- 
415, Chicago & Southern $542,200, 
Continental $265,380, Delta $1,042,- 
991, Eastern $3,660,000 (estimated), 
Inland $123,237 and Mid-Continent 
‘$10,538. Reporting operating deficits 
for the 10 months were American $2,- 
348,601, Capital $1,004,108, National 
$1,909,258, Northeast $793,842, North- 
west $3,343,449, TWA _ $1,476,337, 
United $2,113,756 and Western $1,- 
144,433. 

United’s domestic loss was _ partially 
offset by a $290,728 ten-month operat- 
ing profit on its Hawaiian link. North- 
west had a tidy $1,057,860 operating 
profit on its run to Alaska and the 
Orient. 
® Reversal on Northwest—CAB’s move 
to increase Northwest’s domestic mail 
pay reverses action taken last spring. 
At that time, the Board tentatively 
placed NWA in the same unsubsidized 
“‘service” rate class with American, 
Eastern, United and TWA. 

Under the Big Five decision, North- 
west has been receiving about 9 cents a 
plane mue (70 to 75 cents a ton mile), a 
trate which would have given the carrier 
around $1,523,000 in mail pay during 
1948. The proposed new rate of 14 
cents a plane mile would give NWA 
$2,287,000 in mail pay this year, but 
the carrier still will be far in the red for 
1948—in the red at least until a final 
rate is set. 

CAB’s order last spring placing North- 

west in the same group with the Big 
Four was based on the fact that in 1945 
NWA became a transcontinental car- 
rier, had the long-haul operational char- 
acteristics of the Big Four and was the 
fifth largest domestic carrier. The Board 
believed Northwest had reached the 
stage in its development which enabled 
it to operate under economical and efh- 
cient management without the aid of 
mail pay subsidy. 
P Error Alleged—NWA protested last 
summer (AvIATION WEEK, Aug. 16) 
that CAB had made a grave error by 
lumping it with American, Eastern, 
TWA and United for mail pay purposes. 
It asserted that from the standpoint of 
size and traffic potential the fourth- 
ranking carrier was more than twice as 
large as Northwest. 

New CAB studies have shown that 
Northwest recently became further re- 
moved from the Big Four in terms of 
total traffic carried. This condition de- 





PROPOSED PILOT HEADQUARTERS 


The Air Line Pilots Assn. has announced 
plans to build a $350,000 headquarters 
building in Chicago next year. The union’s 
new home, shown in the above architect’s 
sketch, will provide air-conditioned meeting 
rooms and office space for ALPA’s staff of 


65. It will be located at Chicago Municipal 
Airport at the northwest corner of 55th St. 
and Cicero Ave. Outside dimensions of the 
structure are 180 by 50 ft. It will provide 
27,300 sq. ft. of floor space on its two floors 
and basement. 





veloped despite inauguration last March 
of service on NWA’s new route between 
the cities of Detroit and Washington, 
D. C. 

Although the Board’s latest decision 
found Northwest unable to operate 
profitably at a rate reasonable for the 
Big Four, it declared NWA “should 
reach a stage of development in the 
reasonably near future which will per- 
mit its being joined with the Big Four 
group for mail pay purposes.” 

CAB said Northwest’s recent unit 
costs “appear to be in excess of those 
which we found reasonable for Braniff 
and Delta in recent mail pay decisions.” 
“These higher costs of NWA may have 
resulted from excess depreciation and 
possible overscheduling as well as other 
expenses not properly recognizable as 
reasonable costs for rate-making pur- 
poses under economical and efficient 
management.” 


Underground Fuel 
System Must Wait 


Airport refueling trucks, a major traffic 
headache, are still going to be around 
for some time to come—despite desires 
by airlines and airport operators for un- 
derground refueling facilities. 

Future airports undoubtedly will be 
built with underground refueling sys- 
tems. But while such systems would 
seem to be the solution for present dif_i- 
culties, they are unsuitable for existing 
airline operations. 

These conclusions were voiced at the 
recent gefueling conference of 14 airline 
representatives’ held in Chicago at the 
invitation of Shell Oil Co. 

While refueling trucks present serious 
traffic problems and cost too much—a 
2700 gal. model is $17,000—they remain 
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the only practical answer for airplane 
fuel loading. 

> Improve Techniques—Facing the fact 
that trucks are here to stay for awhile, 
the conference spent most of its time 
considering ways of improving present 
refueling techniques. 

It served mainly as a clearing house 
for information based on past experi- 
ence and on proposals for new develop- 
ments. Shell also presented results of 
research on equipment and methods 
for airline refueling. 

It was generally agreed that refueling 
trucks should have minimum length, 
maximum maneuverability and a high 
output fueling system to speed up oper- 
ations and reduce congestion on the 
apron. 
> Recommendation — A recommenda- 
tion that developed out of the confer- 
ence was that both fuel pumps on 
refueling trucks should be used to 
quicken plane fuel loading. Up to now, 
one pump has been reserved as a 
standby in case of failure of the other. 
According to a Shell official, this prac- 
tice is umnecessary because modern 
pumping equipment seldom breaks 

own. 

Development of underwing filling 
points on airplanes is an important fac- 
tor in speeding up refueling. Most of 
the newer type transports incorporate 
this feature which is more convenient 
than the conventional method and safer 
because it eliminates the need for 
climbing on the upper surface of the 
wing. 

Although no specific measures were 
taken, members of the conference ad- 
mitted that refueling trucks should be 
standardized. As it stands now, each 
airline has different specifications and 
requires special equipment on its trucks 
—one reason for high cost. 
> Trucks Are Leased—Trucks usually are 
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DESIGN SIMPLIFIES SERVICE 

Conventional circuit design, fewer numbers and types of tubes, 
. plus open mechanical construction simplify tube stocking prob- 

lems and speed maintenance. The entire transmitter portion of 

the Type 364A is built on a drawer-type chassis, instantly with- 

drawable from the front of the panel. 


RELAY RACK MOUNTING SAVES SPACE 
Compact design requires only 15 inches of rack space for installa- 
tion, frequently utilizing space already available. 


005% FREQUENCY STABILITY WITHOUT 

TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Through the use of a newly developed crystal, troublesome ther- 
mostatic temperature controls and crystal ovens are no longer 
necessary to provide adequate frequency stability. 


SIMPLIFIED CONTROL FOR REMOTE LOCATION 

Modulation over a single telephone pair and carrier control by 
means of a simplex circuit allow the transmitter to be readily 
located at a remote point. 
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leased to the airlines by the oil com- 
panies who have them built according 
to airline requirements. 

A Shell official stated that oil com- 
panies would prefer it if airlines bought 
their own trucks—but they can’t afford 
it. He pointed out that the oil compa- 
nies don’t lease the trucks primarily to 
make money, and if they were standard- 
ized it would be reflected in lower leases. 

Despite their problems, trucks are 
more practical at present than refueling 
pits. Airline operations—scheduling and 
plane locations—will have to stabilize to 
a degree that approaches railroad opera- 
tions, before permanent service pits can 
be used to advantage. 

The fact that New York International 
Airport does not incorporate any such 
installation bears this out. Maneuver- 
able refueling trucks are able to reach 
planes no matter where they’re located. 

Airlines participating in the Shell 
conference: American, Chicago and 
Southern, Eastern, Northwest, United, 
TWA, and Pan American. T. W. Tim- 
merman of the Air Transport Assn. also 
attended. 


Equipment Standardization 
Aids MCA Maintenance 


Mid-Continent Airlines is pointing to 
its thorough program of equipment 
standardization as one of the most im- 
portant factors in the month-by-month 
improvement in maintenance efficiency. 

During October, MCA’s 18 DC-3s— 
which probably are as near standard as 
any similar group of aircraft in operation 
today—flew an average of 41,341 miles 
between mechanical delays. This was a 
new record for the carrier. MCA had a 
system operating efficiency of 99.7 per- 
cent in the month, when 725,605 of 
727,818 scheduled miles were flown. 
© Continuous Process—The standardiza- 
tion program is a continuous process at 
Mid-Continent’s maintenance base at 
Minneapolis/St. Paul. With engines in- 
terchangeable, the necessity of matching 
parts has been eliminated. Before the 
standardization, different accessory ar- 
tangements were followed in building up 
every engine. 

If engine changes are necessary away 
from the maintenance base, any spare 
can be pulled out of the “bank” and be 
on its way to the station where needed 
in a few hours. 
© Year's Werk Involved—The engine 
standardization required a year and in- 
volved complete reworking and redesign- 
ing of tubing connections on the fire- 
wall, incorporation of sealing couplings 
and flexible lines and rerouting of the 
engine plumbing. Another major change 
was the fabrication of standard instru- 
ment panels. This was accomplished 
after the changes were approved by a 
vote of all MCA captains and _ first 
officers. 
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Nonscheduled operators have re- 
ceived a new guide to help them de- 
termine for themselves whether 
their services are sufficiently irregu- 
lar to be legal. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
cently issued a number of examples 
of services which do and do not 
comply with Section 292.1 of its 
Economic Regulations. A proposed 
revision of the nonscheduled ex- 
emption (Aviation WeEEK, Dec. 
20) neither enlarges nor contracts 
the scope of operations permitted 
by the regulation but makes a crack- 
down on violators much easier. 
> Legality Defined—CAB empha- 
sized that a nonscheduled operator 
is not immune from enforcement 
action if its actual flights are irregu- 
lar but all the circumstances sur- 
rounding its business show that the 
carrier is holding out regular serv- 
ice to the public. 

The accompanying four calendar 
tables drawn up by CAB illustrate 
legal and illegal operations by an 
irregular carrier flying between the 
same two points, in one direction, 
on the days of the month circled. 
e Example A-—Since these flights 
are conducted on the same day of 
each week the service is not irregu- 
lar within the meaning of the regu- 
lation. Even if over a period of 
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weeks an occasional Sunday flight is 
omitted, or operated on some other 
day of the week, such minor varia- 
tions in the generally regular pat- 
tern would not cause the service to 
become irregular. 

e Example B—These flights are 
conducted regularly, twice a week, 
without frequent and extended 
breaks in service and are not irregu- 
lar within the meaning of the regu- 
lation. ‘The operation would be 
illegal even if over a period of weeks 
an occasional flight is omitted or is 
conducted on some other days of 
the week. 

e Example C—These flights are con- 
ducted at regularly recurring periods, 
or substantially regular periods 
(every four, five or six days) and, 
therefore, do not achieve infre- 
quency and irregularity of service. 
Such an operation is not permitted. 
e Example D—These flights are 
irregular and within the scope of 
the nonscheduled exemption. They 
are conducted on a different day of 
each week and are operated only 
after frequent and definite breaks in 
service. Although two flights (on 
the 26th and 28th) are operated 
within a period of less than one 
week the frequency is compensated 
for by the breaks of at least a week 
between other flights. 








Air Transport Course 
Offered in Washington 


A concentrated course in current air 
transportation problems is offered execu- 
tives and junior officials in third annual 


Air Transportation Institute. 


Conducted by American University, it 
will be held in Washington, D. C., 
from Jan. 18 to Feb. 11. 

Full-day schedules will include courses 
in basic principles of transportation, de- 
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velopment of air transportation, airports 
and airways, airline transportation and 
trafic, international air transportation, 
and many other subjects. 

Students actively participate in the 
discussions. Field trips to transportation 
facilities, visits to the government and 
other agencies, and films will supple- 
ment classroom work. 

D. W. Rentzel, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator, will head the group of 
speakers. 
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Equip with FEDERAL 
ALL-METAL SKIS 


Iucrease Airplane Reuenue 


In winter, many new sources of income 
from Ski-plane operations are possible. 
Organized hunting, fishing, skiing, sleigh- 
ing and other winter sporting events, 
will add new flying pleasure and stimu- 
late enthusiasm for year around flying. 


Iucrease Hé 


Business concerns, farmers and ranchers 
can be interested in airplane ownership 
as a business necessity when shown that 
it is practical, economical, and safe sum- 
mer and WINTER. 


Go to businessmen in your community. 
Analyze their personnel travel require- 
ments. Tell them how an airplane will 
economically, safely and conveniently 
handle transportation of personnel at low 
cost and minimum travel time. 


Iucrease Hé Rentals 


Don’t let snow stop winter flying opera- 
tions. Equip your planes with skis and 
make winter flying pou turn in a profit. 
Stimulate winter flying interest among 
students, pilots, sportsmen, business- 
men, salesmen, field servicemen, etc. 
who do not own their airplane. Encourage, 
more charter trips for sales, service, 
emergency deliveries. 

When heavy snowfalls stop other means 
of transportation, you can get there with 
airplanes equip with Federal skis. 


Increase Student Training 


There are more good flying hours in 
winter, for airplanes equipped with skis 
than in summer for airplanes equipped 
with wheels. Encourage and promote 
student flying through the winter 
months, when other outdoor activities 
are minimized. Organize social groups 
among high schools, colieges and _ busi- 
ness concerns. Have them meet socially 
at the airport. By providing entertain- 
ment facilities, you can stimulate inter- 
est in winter flying. A few meetings and 
demonstrations of the fun of flying in the 
winter on skis will keep your planes fly- 
ing profitably throughout the winter. 


IJucrease Flying Safely 
Federal Skis are low cost insurance. Al- 
most any area large enough to land an 


airplane is a safe and satisfactory landing 
field in winter for ski equipped aircraft. 


FEDERAL 


AIRCRAFT WORKS 


MINNEAPOLIS 12, MINN. 
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Airline Unions Press 


For Higher Wages 


Airline ground employe unions plan 
to step up their organizing drives in 
1949. At the same time they will press 
for higher wages and welfare benefits as 
part of the fourth-round pay increases 
which are now being sought by unions 
generally. 

The new year may also bring U. S. 
commercial aviation its first master 
union contract—a four-company agree- 
n.ent with the International Assn. of 
Machinists (Independent) involving 
these’ air carriers—Eastern Air Lines, 
United Air Lines, TWA and Northwest 
Airlines. 
> Left-Wingers Removed—The Trans- 
port Workers Union (CIO) convention 
in Chicago cleaned the union’s airline 
division of left-wing leaders to get set 
for a major campaign to boost its 
claimed 12,000 airline membership. 
This was part of the general left-wing 
housecleaning accomplished by Presi- 
dent Michael J. Quill and stimulated by 
new national CIO policy. The conven- 
tion adopted a new constitution which 
bars Communists or sympathizers from 
holding a union job. 

Quill’s program got direct support 
from two other CIO unions. Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, promised to return the 
airline members it had wooed from 
TWU in Miami. And the airline com- 
munications division of the American 
Radio Assn. made arrangements for an 
intra-CIO shift to TWU. It claims a 
total of 1500 n:embers among the em- 


Making his first trip to Hawaii in about 25 


years, Northwest Airlines President Croil 
Hunter, center, accompanied by his wife, 
boarded NWA’s recent inaugural flight from 
Seattle to Honolulu wearing a Pacific North- 
west lei of crab apples. At left is Frank C. 
Judd, Northwest’s western region vice presi- 
dent. 


ployes of the eight major air carriers.. 

The new anti-Communist TWU 
executive board fired six organizers as- 
signed to airlines, including Maurice H.. 
Forge of New York, director of the air-- 
line division. But the board’s refusal to 
let the airline locals pick their own or- 
ganizers or even retain Forge has stirred 
up some dissension against the new 
TWU leadership. 
> Wage Program Adopted—The conven- 
tion adopted a wage program calling for 
a $2 hourly minimum, 40-hour week, 
employer-financed welfare plans, pen- 
sion system guaranteeing at least 50 
percent of the highest wage after 25 
years on the job, more liberal vacations. 
and more paid holidays. 

The master contract between the In- 
ternational Assn. of Machinists and the 
four major airlines is proposed in a 
memorandum agreement on procedure 
for negotiating such a pact. It has been 
submitted to IAM’s 8000 members em- 
ployed by the four companies for ap- 
proval in a referendum. 

The machinists’ union hopes to 
negotiate uniform provisions covering 
wage rates, hours of service, shift dif- 
ferentials, overtime, holiday and vaca- 
tion pay, longevity pay and other money 
matters. International Assn. of Machin- 
ists would like to interest some of the 
24 other airlines with which it has con- 
tracts in the master pact. 


Airlines Help Army Play 
**Here Comes the Bride’’ 


U. S. commercial airlines, both certifi- 
cated and uncertificated, were handed 
close to a million dollars worth of emer- 
gency overseas business during a four- 
week period this month as the Army 
tried to beat the Dec. 28 deadline of the 
Alien War Brides Act. 

Realizing that existing transportation 
facilities could not bring between 3300 
and 3500 war brides of service men back 
to the U. S. within the time allotted, the 
Army negotiated contracts with five air- 
lines for 78 trans-Atlantic flights. Sixty- 
seven of these trips were to originate at 
Munich, Germany, eight were to origi- 
nate at Frankfurt and three were to 
originate at Trieste. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines, a con- 
tract operator, was slated to make 24 
flights; Transocean Air Lines, another 
uncertificated company, 21 flights; 
TWA, 15 flights; Alaska Airlines, ten 
flights, and American Overseas Airlines, 
eight flights. AOA and Pan American 
Airways, which serve Germany on their 
regular routes, have transported thou- 
sands of military dependents and civilian 
personnel from Frankfurt to the U. S. 
since September. But they had insufh- 
cient capacity to handle the unexpectedly 
large war bride traffic which occurred 
during December. 
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Exceptional Opportunities for 
DESIGN ENGINEERS 


Right now— in the engineering department of the Boeing 
Airplane Company in Seattle, Washington—are openings for 
gtaduate (or the equivalent) aeronautical, mechanical, electri- 
cal, and civil engineers. For servo-mechanism designers and 
analysts there are unusual opportunities. 


At Boeing your engineering skill and imagination will be 
applied to the most advanced military and commercial types 
of aircraft. The work involves all phases of aircraft design, 
from the detailing of small parts to the layout of major com- 
ponents, stress analysis, weight control, vibration and flutter 
analysis, research, development, and all associated engineering 
work required for completion of the design of the final product. 


There’s a future for you at Boeing where the current back- 
log of business totals more than $400,000,000. Outstanding 
engineering research facilities are available to you. Your as- 
sociates will be the men who have contributed to Boeing’s 
reputation for leadership in aviation research, design and 
engineering. 


To all these advantages that Boeing offers you, add the 
fact that living is pleasant in the Pacific Northwest. No ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. A wide variety of recreation is avail- 
able the year round—fresh and salt water sailing and fishing, 
skiing, golf, and mountain climbing. 


Similar openings are available in the Boeing-Wichita, 
Kansas plant. Inquiries indicating a preference for Wichita 
assignment will be referred to the Wichita Division. 


For an illustrated brochure," As theT wig is Bent,” on Boeing 
engineering, and additional information about the oppor- 
tunities discussed here, write “Personnel Office, Engineer- 
ing Division, Boeing Airplane Company, 7752 E. Marginal 
Way, Seattle 14, Washington.” 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building the B-50 bomber, X8-47 jet 
bomber and C-97 transport; for the Army, the L-15 liaison plane; 
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ANSWERING 
YOUR QUESTIONS 


3 


oa 


What about housing? Recent new 
employees have had no difficulty. 
Our Personnel Unit will give — 
all possible assistance in finding 
suitable housing. 


What are opportunities for ad- 
vancement? Opportunities in all 
engineering units are virtually un- 
limited and depend primarily on 
training, ability and application of 
the individual. 


Does Boeing need men with ad- 
vanced training? Definitely yes. 
Men with advanced training and 
degrees are very much in demand 
and command correspondingly 
higher starting wages. 


What are the working hours? 
Normally an eight hour day and 
five day week—8:00 to 4:30 daily. 


Is there a formal school or train- 
ing program? New engineers are 
normally placed in a group com- 
mensurate with their qualifications. 
A short training program carried 
on concurrently with design as- 
signments is given for familiariza- 
tion with Boeing procedures and 
practices. 


ADDED ADVANTAGES 
OF WORKING AT BOEING 


3. 
4. 
5. 


Two weeks vacation with pay. 


Ten days sick leave per year — if 
necessary. 


Low cost group medical plan. 
Low cost accident and health insurance. 


Unusually attractive group life 
insurance. 


BOLING 


and for six major airlines, the twin-deck Boeing Stratocruiser. 
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LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEW TOWN. Bucks County. PENNA. 





one eee 


JET ENGINES 


GAS TURBINES 


_ ROCKET COMPONENTS — a 
ie |= of the new 


AMMUNITION BOXES 
= a Nene PIPER FAMILY CRUISER 
: EXHAUST DUCTS Where does this Piper PA-14 get 
: its extra ‘‘pull’’ 
FIRE WALLS =‘ TAILPIPES On her nose is a Sensenich Skyblade 
Ss ; —the eet re 
; controllable pitch propeller that 
RADAR REFLECTORS gets the best out of a plane. 
. < ° : A 
: Sensenich is prop choice on 4 out 
BAFFLES AND DEFLECTORS of 5 of America’s personal planes. 


It got there by ‘“‘pull’”’—plenty 
of it! 
Prompt repair service from 
SENSENICH’S PROP-SHOP 
on all makes of wood propellers. 


With assurance of prompt de- 
livery, contact Lavelle for your 
Stainless Steel Assemblies. A 
complete engineering and man- 
ufacturing service is maintained 
for the development of new 
products—with full cooperation 
in the production of sample 
models. 





































THIRD ANNUAL 


Air Transportation Institute 


January 18, through February 11, 1949 
Professor L. M. Homberger, Director 


Held for present and prospective executives in all fields 
of aviation and air transport throughout the nation— 
with the cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the Air Transport Association of America. 


Forty outstanding air transport leaders such as D. W. Rentzel, 
Administrator, CAA; Harold A. Jones, Member, CAB; Brigadier 
General Alvin Luedecke, Joint War Plans Committee; Carleton 
Putnam, Chairman, Chicago and Southern Airlines; J. H. Car- 
michael, President, Capital Airlines; M. F. Redfern, Vice Presi- 
dent, ATA; H. F. Law, Superintendent, New York Airports; C. W. 
Jacob, Vice President and Secretary, American Airlines, will dis- 
cuss vital problems in a four weeks, full daytime Institute. Field 
trips to airport and repair facilities. Approved by Veterans 
Administration under Public Law 346, as amended. 


Final registration January 12, 1949 


For descriptive booklet, information and room reservations, write 
or phone Dr. L. M. Homberger 


The American University 


School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs 
1901 F Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. MEtropolitan 0258 
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CAB Policy Tested 
By NAL Action 


Testing to the limit CAB’s avowed 
enthusiasm for equipment interchanges, 
National Airlines President G. T. Baker 
has offered to throw open his company’s 
routes to the planes of nine other cer- 
tificated carriers. 

The proposal was presented to CAB 
informally only a month before the 
Board planned to open hearings on 
possible dismemberment of National. 
Baker said his interchange offer would 
bring a revolutionary advance in airline 
service to the public without creating 
excessive competition through certifi- 
cation of new routes. 
> Reciprocal Rights for NAL—Planes 
of Panagra, Delta, Northeast, Braniff, 
Eastern, Colonial, Mid-Continent, Chi- 
cago & Southern and Pan American 
would be permitted to fly beyond NAL 
junction points to other cities on Na- 
tional’s routes under Baker’s plan. Na- 
tional would have reciprocal rights, thus 
eliminating on a wholesale basis the 
need for shifting passengers, mail and 
cargo to a different company’s planes 
at the junctions. 

NAL already has an equipment in- 
terchange pact with Capital Airlines be- 
fore CAB for approval. 

Two interchange arrangements ap- 
proved by CAB are already in eftect— 
between Pan American and Panagra 
from South America to Miami, and 
between Delta and TWA at Cincinnati. 
Need for interchanges in the St. Louis- 
Memphis area and on the southern 
transcontinental run is also being in- 
vestigated. 
> Pilots Cool to Interchange—Clouding 
the interchange picture is the Air Line 
Pilots Assn.’s coolness toward such 
pacts. 

Meanwhile, CAB has clarified its in- 
tentions further in its investigation to 
determine whether National’s routes 
should be parceled out among other 
carriers. The Board has again empha- 
sized that the present probe is explora- 
tory and a new proceeding will be ini- 
tiated to force NAL’s dismemberment 
if the move is found to be in the public 
interest. 
> Compulsion Opposed—Under these 
circumstances, CAB believes its power 
to compel transfer of NAL’s routes is 
not an issue in the current case, on 
which hearings will be held starting 
Jan. 24. All intervening carriers con- 
tend that the Board lacks power to 
force NAL’s dismemberment against 
the company’s will. 

CAB also has made plain that Pan 
American, Delta and Eastern—the car- 
riers named in the original order—are 
not the only ones eligible to acquire 
National’s routes and property. 
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Flight Engineers In 


International Union 


With more airlines hiring flight en- 
gineers in accordance with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board ruling, a new union 
is bidding for a place of authority at 
airline labor’s council table. 

It is the flight Engineers Interna- 
tional Assn., an outgrowth of four 
unions representing employees in sepa- 
rate companies. Now they have merged 
and have been chartered as an industry- 
wide union by the American Federation 
of Labor. Newly-elected President Law- 
rence H. Huron, of Pan American Air- 
ways, expects the association to have a 
membership of better than 3000 before 
the end of 1949. Present membership 
is about 1000, 97 percent of flight en- 
gineers employed by airlines now using 
the third crew man. 
> Policy Pattern—T/he Association is too 
new to have announced definite aims. 
But some hints of policy are beginning 
to emerge. First off, the union probably 
will formulate some method of assuring 
that the experience and skill of flight 
engineers be kept at a high level despite 
that great influx of new men. 

Also, there is a growing feeling that 
permissible flight time of the engineers 
should be cut. Some now are on duty 
as much as 12 hours a day. Initial aim 
probably will be to slice this to eight 
hours. Result would be that airlines 
operating long nonstop flights would 
have to carry two flight engineers. 

It likely will be some time before the 
FEIA, takes any tangible step in either 
direction. Although flight engineers 
have been used on airline planes for 
more than ten years, their union efforts 
are fairly recent. 
> Background—Pan American Airways 
hired the first flight engineers for their 
Fokkers, but called the men “copilot- 
flight mechanics.” Designation of flight 
engineer began in 1935 with duties on 
Pan Am’s China Clipper. Second air- 
line to install flight engineers was TWA, 
using them on the Stratoliners. Amer- 
ican Export Airlines (now American 
Overseas) put FEs on their Sikorsky 
flying boats when it began trans-Atlan- 
tic operations. Eastern took on the ad- 
ditional crew member last year when it 
began Constellation service. 

First flight engineer unions were 
organized about the same time in 1944 
at Pan American and AOA. The AOA 
union later was chartered by A F of L, 
and a TWA flight engineers union also 
received an A F of L charter. When 
EAL flight engineers organized last .year 
they likewise were chartered by A F of L. 

Now the flight engineers, banded to- 
gether into one A F of L union, have a 
number of other airlines to tap for 
membership—under CAB’s ruling, every 
carrier operating aircraft of more than 


80,000 Ib. gross weight. ‘hat means 
lines using DC-6s, Constellations, and 
the forthcoming Stratocruisers. 


RAF Rebuilds Field 
For Airlift Planes 


(McGraw-Hill World News) 


LONDON-USAF Skymasters on the 
Berlin airlift will be able now to use the 
new airfield at Celle, near Hanover, in 
the British zone. 

Celle, a wartime Luftwaffe transport 
aerodrome, formerly had temporary run- 

ways unsuitable for heavy aircraft. On 
Oct. 1 orders were given to the RAF to 
rebuild it to the standards required by 
the heaviest aircraft on the air lift. 
‘Target date for completion was Dec. 15. 

The new 2000-yd. runway, taxi- 
tracks and hard standings will cover a 
total area of some 314,000 square yards 
of newly-laid tarmacadam—equal to a 
road 25 miles long. Twenty-five steam 
rollers, 10 bulldozers and 150 vehicles 
are in use on the site. 

To facilitate night operations, 350 
floodlights are being installed at Celle. 


ATA To Ask Tighter 
U. S. Hold on Air Laws 


The Air Transport Assn. will make 
a new bid next year for legislation tight- 
ening federal control over air regulation. 

A bill drafted by ATA for recom- 
mendation to Congress would redefine 
terms used in the 1938 CAA act in 
order to: 

(1) Give the federal government ex- 
clusive jurisdiction on economic mat- 
ters over interstate air carriers. 

(2) Confirm, in more explicit lan- 
guage, the federal government’s exclu- 
sive safety jurisdiction over all users of 
air space, and authorize the states to 
enforce federal safety regulations. 

ATA has been trying for six years to 
concentrate air transport jurisdiction in 
Washington, and avert the confusion 
that results from varying and conflicting 
state regulations. Its first program, pro- 
posed by the late Rep. Jack Nichols in 
1942, went all-out for federal jurisdic- 
tion by affirming the federal govern- 
ment’s ownership of air space and its 
exclusive jurisdiction over all users of 
the air space. 

This program was blocked by the 
vigorous opposition of state yovern- 
ments. ATA’s present proposal com- 
promises on the Nichols program to 
meet state objections. 


TWA Ethiopian Aid 


TWA’s agreement with the Ethiopian 
government under which the American 
company has helped organize and oper- 
ate Ethiopian Air Lines during the post- 
war period has been approved by CAB. 
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SHORTLINES 














> American Overseas—Norman P. Blake 
has become European sales manager, 
replacing Jacques de Sibour . . . Ben 
Wright has been named public relations 
director of American Airlines as well as 


AOA. 


® Irish Air Lines (Aer Lingus)—Has com- 
pleted the sale of five Vickers Vikings 
to Misr Airlines, Egypt, delivering the 
planes at Cairo this month. 


® Northwest—Company’s proposed 4- 
cents-a-mile skycoach service between 
Minneapolis and Washington, D. C., is 
to be conducted with Martin 2-0-2s and 
will start at both terminals about mid- 
night. Present through fare (6 cents a 
mile) is $52.55, plus tax, while the coach 
fare is estimated at about $35 plus tax. 
Stops are slated at Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. No meals will 
be served. 


> Pacific Northern—Special cargo serv- 
ices operated betweer: Seattle and Alaska 
during the three-month maritime tie-up 
were discontinued Dec. 15. Company 
estimated it handled 600,000 Ib. of 
essential cargo while serving Seattle 
under special exemption from CAB. 


> Philippine Air Lines—Flew 65,264 Ib. 
of cargo from the U. S. to the Orient 
during November—an all-time high— 
largely as a result of the recently-ended 
maritime strike. 


> Pan American—Has started a second 
all-cargo DC-4 flight between New York, 
London and Brussels. . . . Joseph J. 
Dysart, formerly Latin American di- 
vision engineer and more recently engi- 
neer for the airline’s Atlantic division in 
New York, has returned to Miami as 
maintenance manager. 


> Robinson—CAB has approved transfer 
of Robinson Aviation’s feeder certificate 
to Robinson Airlines Corp. The Board 
said control of the carrier by Robinson 
Aviation is consistent with the public 
interest. 


> Trans-Canada—R. C. MacInnes will 
become the carrier’s director of public 
relations Jan. 1. 


>» Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Lines— 
Flew 5,104,495 revenue passenger miles 
and 69,250 revenue ton miles of cargo 
during the third quarter under its letter 
of registration. In addition, it flew 
6,747,000 revenue passenger miles and 
249,000 ton miles in foreign transpor- 
tation. Employes numbered 146 on 
Sept. 30 against 141 in June. Net profit 
in first half of 1948 was $106,109. 


> Transocean—Showed net income of 
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$238,997 for three months ended Aug. 
31, including $110,381] in net on Pacific 
and $128,616 net on Atlantic division 
operations. Total revenue in period was 
$1,904,263. Earned surplus on Aug. 31 
was $855,740. Company on Aug. 31 
had 11 DC-4s (five owned, six rented) 
and 836 employes. 


> TWA-Will cooperate with the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in providing airline 
hostess training for senior women start- 
ing with the spring semester. 


> United—Expects to carry 20 percent 
more air mail this Christmas than last, 
with parcel post making up 15 percent 
of the total volume. 


KLM Flies Convair-Liners 


First Convair-Liners to go into regu- 
lar service in Europe are being operated 
by KLM Royal Dutch Airlines between 
Amsterdam and Stockholm. KLM had 
five of the pressurized 40-passenger 
craft on hand by early December, and 
seven others are to be delivered shortly. 
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Dec. 29—Oral argument in Capital-Na- 
tional equipment interchange case. (Docket 
3291.) 

Jan. 4—Hearing in TWA route consoli- 
dation case. (Docket 2581 et al.) 

Jan. 10—Oral argument in Continental 
Air Lines route consolidation case. (Docket 
576 et al.) 

Jan. 10—Hearing in Florida Airways cer- 
tificate renewal case. (Docket 3511.) 

Jan. 1¢@—Hearing on TWA’s complaint 
against Seaboard & Western Airlines. 
Docket 3346.) 
10—Hearing on TWA’s complaint 
against Pan American Airways’ Saudi 
Arabian service. (Docket 3264.) 

Jan. 10—Hearing in New England states 
service case. Changed from Jan. 17. 
(Docket 2196 et al.) 

Jan, 12—COral argument on Pan American 
Airways’ Miami-San Juan-St. Thomas fares. 
(Docket 3274.) 

Jan. 15—Hearing on Board’s investiga- 
tion of through service and interchange 
requirements at St. Louis and Memphis. 
(Docket 3426.) 

Jan. 24—Hearing in Milwaukeee-Chicago- 
New York restriction case. (Docket 3469 
et al.) 

Jan. 24—Hearing on Board's investiga- 
tion of National Airlines route transfer. 
(Docket 3500.) 

Jan. 25—Hearing on Western Air Lines- 
Arizona Airways San Diego-Yuma route 
transfer. (Docket 3440.) 

Jan. 31—Hearing on additional service 
to Puerto Rico. (Docket 2123 et al.) 

Feb. 2—Hearing on Florida trunkline 
service. (Docket 2215 et al.) 

Feb. 2—Hearing on Board’s enforcement 
proceeding against Transocean Air Lines. 
Postponed from Jan. 23. (Docket 3244.) 

Feb. 14—Hearing on Board's enforcement 
proceeding against Nats Air Transportation 
Service. Postponed from Jan. 31. (Docket 
3456.) 

Feb. 16—Hearing in reopened Mississippi 
Valley and_ southeastern states cases. 
(Dockets 548 and 501 et al.) 


Jan. 








SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


REPLIBS (Bow No.): Address to office nearest you 

NEW YORK: 330 W. 42nd St. (18) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Mte 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 











Additional Positions Vacant Advertising 
On Opposite Page 


POSITIONS VACANT 


MAINTENANCE ENGINEER—Experienced in 

General Airline Maintenance and modification 
engineering particularly C-46 and C-54 aircraft. 
Background of Stress, Flight Test, Design & 
Operational analysis desirable. Position may 
lead to Assistant Manager Engineering Depart- 
ment. State complete weperronas and educa- 
tional qualifications an salary expected. 
Company location West Coast. Operating 17 
Multi-engine aircraft. P7402, Aviation Week. 


DESIGN ENGINEERS with experience in air- 

craft fuel and hydraulic systems, good op- 
portunity for advancement withsmall company. 
Salary in accordance with training and experi- 
ence. Give full information in letter to General 
Manager, Aero Supply Mfg. Co., Ine., Corry, 
Penna. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


MAJOR JUST out of U. S. Air Forces, pilot 

with several thousand hours, over a thousand 
being four-engine time, has a commercial pilot 
certificate, all ratings, desires a flying job with 
a cargo line, a corporation or as personal pilot. 
Will go any place. PW 7366, Aviation Week. 


MANAGEMENT OR Sales.—Graduate engineer, 

nine years experience in engineering, man- 
agement, commercial and military sales laison 
work with aeronautical power-plant and equip- 
ment mfgrs. seeking new connection. Desires 
management or representative position with 
company in aviation or allied fleld where broad 
background in research, development, produc- 
tion and procurement policy is essential. PW 
7372, Aviation Week. 


PILOT, EXPERIENCED 9 years. Former com- 

mercial test pilot. Wide amphibian experi- 
ence. 2 years college. Trained photographer. 
Desires position with future. Age 29, free to 
travel. Ratings: single, multi-engine, land and 
sea, instrument, flight instructor. PW 17408, 
Aviation Week. 




















FOR SALE 


Curtiss-Wright C46E. 

Latest model NC 80017. Total time 174 hrs. 
since new. Sound-proofed throughout, Forward 
bulkhead 10 seats, buffet, locker. Rear bulk- 
head lavatory and couch. Belly compartment 
1750 Ibs. luggage. 3 Janitrol heaters. Complete 
radio equipment. P&W 2800-75 engines. Ham- 
ilton Standard full-feathering propellers. Lat- 
est V-type birdproof windshield and non-hy- 
draulic spring balance tab controls. CAA 
mandatory items completed. Excellent condi- 
tion. Contact R. Pattinson, 2232 So. Harvard 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 











ENGINEERS 


Rapidly expanding Engineering 
Department of North American 
Aviation, Inc., needs qualified 


AERODYNAMICISTS 
THERMODYNAMICISTS 
STRESS ANALYSTS 
AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS 


and specialists in all phases of 
aircraft engineering, for work 
on military projects. Experience 
in fields other than aircraft engi- 
neering may be adaptable. 
Please include summary of ex- 
perience in reply. 


Engineering, Personnel Office 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, Inc. 


Los Angeles Airport, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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FOR SALE 
BY 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
43-02 Ditmars Blvd. 
Astoria, L. |., New York 
es e a 
* Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, 
Accessories and Ground Equip- 
ment. 

¢ Wright G-102 (C9GB) Engine 
Parts, Accessories and Compon- 
ents. 

¢ P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, 
Accessories and Components. 


e ALSO e 


* Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts, 
and Accessories. 


¢ P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts, 
Accessories and Components 
(many of which are inter- 
changeable with R-2000-7-9-11 
Engines). 


These inventories are available for in- 
spection at our warehouses at Astoria, 
L. Ll, New York, Tulsa, Oklahoma and 
Fort Worth, Texas and offered FOB 
these points for domestic shipment at 
very attractive prices. 

PROMPT ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN 
TO ALL REQUESTS FOR QUOTATIONS 
DIRECTED TO THE ATTENTION OF 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF STORES AT 
THE ABOVE ADDRESS. 


NEEDED IN TEXAS! 


ENGINEERING DRAFTSMEN 
ENGINEERING DESIGNERS 
AERODYNAMICISTS 


The nation’s fastest expanding industrial area has immedi- 


ate openings and excellent opportunities in world’s finest 


aircraft plant. Personne] will be used for research and de- 


velopment work on B-36, world’s largest bomber, and other 


advanced Air Force designs. 


for tooling personnel. 


Positions are also available 


Write for application blank to 


Engineering Personnel Office 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEF AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
FORT WORTH DIVISION 








Surplus stock brass hexagon stop nuts size 
832, 1032, 0428. Steel anchor nuts dimpled 
and plain size 832, 1032. Prices far below 
original cost. 


LION FASTENER, INC. 


Honeoye Falls, New York 


RADIO RANGE STATION 


Complete four quadrant range trans- 
mitter with voice facility, including 
loops, poli-guy wires etc. Power up to 


100 watts: crystal controlled. Only 














extras needed will be five 50 ft. poles, 
ground wire and insulators for an- 
tennae. 


Price $4500 f.0.b. Milwaukee 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
TOWER TRANSMITTER 


Ready to connect to antennae. 
278 kc—15 watts. 


Price $200 





SIKORSKY 
S-51 HELICOPTER 


4-Place 650 Lb. Payload—Total Time 250 hrs. 
Licensed To August 1949 
Excellent Condition 
PRICED CURRENT MARKET 
John L. Senior, Jr. 331 Madison Ave. N. Y. C. 


SCHOOLS 

































UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
Can be found each week in the 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
AVIATION WEEK 


| Rising SUN scHoot oF 
687 AERONAUTICS | 
! For further information write 


Midland Finance Corporation 
135 W. Wells St. Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 




















in ST. LOUIS 


AT LAMBERT FIELD 





SOOM LOS LNA RAR. 





ENGINE OVERHAULS 


ann MAINTENANCE 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
DOUGLAS LOCKHEED 


$30,000 AS IS LODESTAR (C-60, 18-56) LUXURIOUS INTERIOR INSULATED 
“OR 


CUSTOM INTERIORS 


NAVY R4D-1 (C-47) ENGINES NO TIME SINCE OVERHAUL GALLEY - BAR - CABIN - RADIO 
ALWAYS HANGARED - PERFECT COLLINS 20 CHANNEL MARINE PHONE pyai INSTRUMENTS 

NO SCRATCHES - NO CORROSION WILL DECORATE TO COLLINS 5 WATT TRANSMITTER COMPLETELY CONVERTED $55,000 
INSULATED CUSTOMER SPECIFICATIONS | A.R.C. OMNI DIRECTIONAL V.H.F. SAeAGL AND INTERIOR 
2400 HOURS ON AIRCRAFT ASK FOR ESTIMATE HUGHES RADAR WARNING NO TIME SINCE OV 


REMMERT-WERNER, INC. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. CABany 5425 





CABany 5425 LAMBERT FIELD 
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SOMETIMES WE THINK A BUSINESS HAS 


a right to celebrate! 


——and when could be a better time 


than the holidays? 
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A business can be no more than a way of making a living; the building you work 
in no more than a place to hang your hat for eight hours—or it can be more. It 
can be more when you stake your reputation on a plan and an idea, and the plan 
pays off, and the idea proves good. It can be more, considerably more, when you 
find that you are earning a name in your industry for fair and honest dealing; when 
you hear that an experienced operator forswears inspection of engines because he 
is notified that they are being purchased from you, when you read letters from 
customers in they which state:"... the engines are performing beautifully—we 
will be ordering more.”’ 


We have not had the thrill of creating the Pratt & Whitney R-1830-92 engine or 
designing the world-famous Douglas aircraft which it powers through the air, but 
from the inception of our business we have endeavored to perform our services 
on a level commensurate with the quality of these two great products, and today 
we are beginning to experience a vindication of our philosophy of business. We do 
not ask for more cause for celebration. 





The Steward-Davis R-1830-92 Conversion, $1695 plus your run-out engine. 
Freight for the return of your exchange engine paid by Steward-Davis 


d-davi 
stewar ~ avis 13501 S. WESTERN + GARDENA, CALIFORNIA « U.S.A. 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 


RANDOLPH’S ELECTRIFYING WALLOP-—Everybody in aviation knows 
a Randolph packs a wallop as a public speaker, but he outdid himself the 
other day. 

The ex-Congressman has been stumping the country as assistant to Capital Air- 
lines President Slim Carmichael. In fact, Jennings has just turned out a snappy 
instruction booklet for airline personnel on public speaking. 

Jack Purcell, manager of Capital’s news bureau, tells the story: 

“While speaking before 300 persons at the Akron Shrine Club, Jennings hap- 
pened to reach for the microphone and the electric light switch on the podium at 
the same time. There was a short in the mike and the result was electrifying. 

“Jennings was thrown to the stage floor, but he had presence of mind to request 
oh loud voice, I might add) that someone pull the microphone cord out of the 
outlet. 

“He was severely shaken but got up off the floor, dusted himself off, and 
delivered a 30-minute speech.” 

(Of all people, we’d never expect Jennings to get mike bite.) 


* x x 


FIRST FLIGHT SOUVENIRS—Purely in the spirit of fun, American’s Hy 
Sheridan passes along the story below but says Stewardess Meek tells him it really 
happened. We don’t know. 

“American’s first scheduled flight to San Francisco was swinging through the 
windy corridors of the night, as the poets say. Sadie the Stewardess picked up a 
pile of enscrolled papers. Stopping at the first seat she said: 

“Sir, this is our first flight to San Francisco, and here is your souvenir.’ She 
handed him one of the certificates. 

“Thanks,” the man said, ‘this is my second inaugural flight. I was on the one 
United had to Honolulu. The girls gave us leis after that flight.’ 

““Well, you got to admit,’ Sadie sighed, ‘United has the best public relations 


department.’ ” 
%* xe * 


ALISON THROUGH THE OVERCAST—Bob Hotz of our Washington office 
hears that Johnny Alison, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Air, was flying a 
convey of British dignitaries back to Montreal in a DC-3 from Indianapolis where 
they had inspected all-weather airways equipment. 

Montreal had about 150-ft. ceiling. Johnny made an ILS approach, missed once 
and started to bore in again. Then his fellows began kibitzing. First, his copilot 
wailed that they were off to one side. John denied it. Then Sir Robert-Watson, 
British father of radar and a great GCA promoter, began a loud campaign to stop 
all the fooling and call for GCA. But Johnny stuck it all out as he came down on 
ILS and the story is that he “split” the middle of the runway. 


* * *x 


TODAY’S BALD FACT-Richard Stockwell, our Minneapolis correspondent, 
bulletins that the name of the new barber shop at Wold-Chamberlain Field is THE 
HAIRPORT. 


* * * 


INDUSTRY-GOVT. COOPERATION—Thanks to Don Ryan Mockler of the 
Personal Aircraft Council of AIA, we have this illuminating story illustrating the 
close liaison between the Council and CAA: 

“While the AIA board of governors meetings were going on in California Del 
Rentzel, CAA chief, tore the collar of his last shirt while dressing for a session. 
Joe Geuting, PAC manager, and Dwane Wallace, Cessna prexy and retiring PAC 
chairman, together answered the call for help. Del got Joe’s shirt (incidentally, 
Joe’s last one) and Dwane’s cuff-links. 

“Industry cooperation? Can we do more than give CAA our last shirt?” asks Don. 


x» *« & 


REPORTS ARE GREATLY EXAGGERATED—-We have heard several funny 
rumors about Aviation WEEK lately but it’s the height of the current and lively 
ad selling season for aero magazines so we can understand why they are being manu- 
factured. This editor’s note is to let you readers know we are making plans for an 
even bigger and better AviATION WEEK in 1949. AW led the field business-wise 
in 1948. In the 11 months of 1948, AW ran 1229 paid pages against 738 for the 
No. 2 publication, a monthly; 607 pages for the No. 3 paper, also a monthly, and 
387 pages for No. 4, not a monthly. These are facts, not rumors. 

R. H. W. 








WHAT'S NEW 








New Books 


“Fluid Dynamics,” a text designed for 
use in a second course in fluid mechanics 
for graduate students, by Victor L. 
Streeter, director of fundamental fluids 
research, Illinois Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N. ¥Y. Price $5. 

“Private Pilot Training,” a manual 
compiled and edited under the super- 
vision of Harold E. Baughman and Iris 
C. Critchell. Paper-covered, 374 pages, 
published by Aviation Sales Corp., 813 
N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, 
Calif. Price $4, which entitles purchaser 
to one free copy of latest CAR, Parts 
20, 43 and 60; and free copies each of 
World Air Chart #350, Kanawha River, 
and one Sectional Chart, Des Moines. 

“Combustion Engines,” by Arthur P. 
Fraas, associate in motors, Aeronautical 
Institute of Technology of Brazil, and 
formerly associate professor of automo- 
tive engineering, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology. Published by McGraw-Hili 
Book €o., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Price $5.50. 

“Training Employees and Managers 
for Production and Teamwork,” a book 
published by Ronald Press, and_pre- 
pared by executives at Johnson & John- 
son, manufacturers of hospital supplies. 
Book is devoted to improvement of 
teamwork and productivity throughout 
business and industry. Foreword is by 
Gen. R. W. Johnson, former chairman 
of the Smaller War Plants Corp. Infor- 
mation is available from Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Trade Literature 


“Notes On Soldering,” by W. R. 
Lewis, B. Sc., issued free of charge by 
Tin Research Institute, Fraser Road, 
Greenford, Middlesex, England. Hard- 
cover, 88 pages, illustrated. 

“Twecolog,” a 12-page illustrated 
catalog of cable connections. Available 
from Tweco Products Co., P. O. Box 
666, Wichita 1, Kan. 

“Bulletin L,” a four-page folder on 
the Dillon Universal Tester, available 
upon request to W. C. Dillon & Co., 
Inc., 5410 West Harrison St., Chicago 
44, Ill. 

“Centri-Die Castings,” a 12-page illus- 
trated booklet explaining a new process 
of centrifugal casting. Available from 
Lebanon Stee] Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 

“Control,” a magazine on power regu- 
lation, containing a discussion of gover- 
nors for all types of internal combustion 
engines. Available from The Pierce Gov- 
ernor Co., Anderson, Ind. 
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from a single source -Wilco 


It is triply to your advantage to rely on WILCO for electri-. 
cal contacts, thermostatic bimetals and contact assemblies. 


First... WILCO offers you a wide range of electrical con- 
tacts in silver, tungsten, platinum, sintered powdered 
metals and in alloys and combinations of these — in solid 
and composite studs, rivets, screws and steel-backs. 


SECOND ... the facilities of THE H. A. WILSON COMPANY 
permit you to secure both electrical contacts and thermo- 
static bimetal from a single source for use as parts of the 
same device . . . contact assemblies designed and manu- 
factured under one roof . . . combining the superfine 
quality of WILCO contact materials and WILCO thermo- 
metal to meet the highest performance standards. 


THIRD .. . you obtain the cooperation of the WILCO Sales 
and Engineering Departments . . . who are thoroughly 
familiar with both electrical contact and thermometal 
application . . . and thoroughly equipped to help you 
achieve your objectives of reduced costs, improved per- 
formance or new product development. Whatever your 
requirements for contacts or contact assemblies, WILCO 
engineers will gladly help you meet them successfully. 


WILCO PRODUCTS INCLUDE: THERMOSTATIC BIMETALS: 
All temperature ranges, deflection rates and electrical 
resistivities. ELECTRICAL CONTACTS: Silver, Platinum, 
Tungsten, Alloys, Sintered Powdered Metal. SILVER CLAD - 
STEEL: For industrial use. NI-SPAN C* Constant Modulus . 
Alloy; also low and high expanding Ni-Span Alloys. 
JACKETED WIRE: Silver on Steel, Copper, Invar and 
many other combinations. SPECIAL ALLOYS: Including 
high conductivity, high strength, Copper Alloys. ROLLED 
GOLD PLATE AND GOLD FILLED WIRE. 


*Reg. Trade Mark, The International Nickel Co., Inc. 


THE H. A. WILSON COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS FOR 34 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF THERMOMETALS « EL 
CONTACTS + PRECIOUS METAL BIMETALLIC PRODUCTS AND SPECIAL ALLOYS 
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LETTERS 





Selling the Public 

I have been following with interest your 
recent reports on local air expositions, etc., 
notably the recent affair at Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

You will no doubt be interested to hear 
that this company assigned one DC-3 to 
sightseeing flight operations at New York 
International Airport during September, 
October and early November, on Sunday 
afternoons. Our purpose, other than the 
“customary one,” was to acquaint the Brook- 
lyn, Jamaica and other suburban areas with 
our company’s name, purpose and methods. 

To make a long story brief, we carried 
1100 passengers during these operations this 
vear, but the important gain to us (and I 
believe to all other air carriers in the New 
York area) was the fact that about 65 per- 
cent, or 700 of these people had never been 
in an airplane before! We have had excep- 
tionally pleasant customer reaction to both 
the trip we sold (at $3.75 per person) and 
its method of operation. We know that our 
company name is now known within a 
whole new group of persons who would not 
otherwise have heard of us, or our certificated 
local service in their area. 

It is our justified conclusion that the as- 
signment of one airliner to any traffic-gener- 
ating area for local flight duty is the best way 
we know of to broaden the sales-base for air- 
line patronage. If you let the customer trv 
out your product “at home” he’s already 90 
percent sold on its subsequeit usefulness. 

Freperick H. Smitu, President, 
Island Air Ferries, Inc., 
MacArthur Airport, 

Box 268, Bohemia, N. Y. 


Not So Daring 


It was with interest that we read the 
recent editorial entitled “Helicopter—Daring 
Enterprise,” Nov. 29 in Aviation WEEK. 
To those directly concerned with our young 
company, the proposed program which we 
have undertaken for the coming years does 
not seem in our minds to be a “daring enter- 
prise,” as described in the editorial. On the 
contrary, it seems to us only a different ap- 
proach to an age old problem. 

With the awarding of the Government 
certificate, our company becomes the first 
organization formed solely for the manufac- 
ture of helicopters to receive a license from 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. This 
point is sometimes easily overlooked but is 
one which we feel will have a great bearing 
on our ability to produce an under-$20,000 
helicopter. Other organizations with licensed 
helicopters have been in the fixed-wing air- 
craft manufacturing business for many years 
before the advent of the helicopter. During 
the war, these organizations were subsidized 
to build aircraft on greatly increased scales. 
Wartime aircraft production methods which 
emphasized speed regardless of cost, fre- 
quently resulted in over-expansion of person- 
nel, facilities, etc. At the end of the war, 
and when these companies started thinking 
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of manufacturing a commercial helicopter, 
overhead and operating costs were major fac- 
tors in setting sales prices for their various 
rotary-wing products. ‘These postwar prices 
reflect the continuation of excessive overhead 
and operating costs and, for these and many 
other reasons, their sales prices were set at 
what we consider very high figures. 

United Helicopters, on the other hand, 
has never been faced with the above prob- 
lems. We took on the responsibility of rais- 
ing a completely different “breed of cats.” 
Our approach to the problem of engineering 
was different; our approach to the problem 
of manufacturing (92 percent of the “360” 
is manufactured by subcontractors) was dif- 
ferent; ovr sales system—which will be an- 
nounced later—is not particularly along the 
usual lines. For this reason, we feel that it 
will be possible to produce the lowest priced 
helicopter in the field today. We have some 
background on the cost for the “360” al- 
ready. Five production ships have thus far 
been manufactured and fixed price contracts 
let for a (very large in the helicopter world) 
large production run of “360s.” These con- 
tracts were placed a number of months ago 
and accordingly are far enough along to sub- 
stantiate the set price on 92 percent of this 
rotor-craft. With contingencies added on to 
the other 8 percent to offset rising and un- 
known costs, we feel more than “optimistic” 
about our cost goal. 

We have no guarantee that we can manu- 
facture and sell these helicopters at this 
under-$20,000 figure but, with a background 
of being fortunate enough to have accom- 
plished what we set out to achieve, and with 
years of production cost fighting behind us 
in other enterprises, we look forward to 
maintaining our position in this new and 
untried transportation field. 


STANLEY HI ter, JR., President 
United Helicopters, Inc. 


Historical Footnote 


The writer always reads with much inter- 
est your AviATION WEEK and couldn't help 
chuckling at your article, “Propulsion Grab 
Bag.” 

To the best of my knowledge, Claude 
Ryan has never designed an airplane; fur- 
thermore at the time Lindbergh made ar- 
rangements for his Trans-Atlantic flight, 
Ryan had sold his interest to B. F. Ma- 
honey. 

The engineer who deserves “full credit” 
for the design of the plane is Donald R. 
Hall. 

The writer is well qualified to make the 
above statement as he was employed in a 
consulting capacity by Mahoney at the time 
this plane was being designed. Furthermore, 
he was Assistant to the President, T. C. 
Ryan, before making his present connection 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Knowing your desire for accuracy, am 
quite sure you will appreciate this letter. 

W. A. MANKEY 
Aircraft Design Specialist 
Washington, D. C. 


One Airline Pilot’s Opinion 


I would like to comment on Capt. H. F. 
X. Hession’s piece on GCA and ILS prob- 
lems in your Nov. 8 issue. I flew in the Air 
Force and am now flying for an airline. I 
feel that having been with both types of 
flying an equal length of time I am not 
prejudiced. 

First, I have made practice let-downs on 
both ILS and GCA well below 200-ft. 1 
have seen both systems guide pilots down to 
and onto the runway. I have performed 
many ILS actual instrument approaches. I 
know that ILS is not trustworthy if another 
aircraft interferes with the localizer or glide- 
path signal. But when this happens I re- 
ceive a warning by a quivering of the cross- 
pointers and a red warning flag comes up 
immediately warning me of a malfunction. 
Together with this I have an audio signal 
and at the same time the tower is monitor- 
ing the ILS. I might add, when it is work- 
ing (and it has in all my experience of actual 
instrument let-downs), it is really giving me 
the low-down! 

As for the “‘characteristic hunting (oscilla- 
tion”) this can be eliminated by skill ac- 
quired through practice. This 1s not a fault 
of the ILS but of the pilot trying to fly the 
beam. 

In my GCA experiences I had one opera- 
tor guide me into the Potomac River on a 
practice approach to National Airport; an- 
other operator guided me into a hangar in 
Chicago. These could have been two major 
disasters, not counting the minor mistakes 
of “headings” I hhave received. You may say 
that these were inexperienced operators prac- 
ticing. Maybe so, but no one ever told me 
nor proved it to me. I can only say that in 
comparison, as Capt. Hession points out, the 
human element does enter into both systems 
but in GCA there are two vital human ele- 
ments compared to one in the ILS—and that 
latter is myself. Since I’m getting paid for 
not only the skill of an airline pilot but for 
the responsibility as well, let’s keep it in the 
cockpit. GCA is fine for the Air Force or 
Navy where there are many pilots who are 
called upon to make a flight they aren’t suf- 
ficiently experienced or trained to fly. GCA 
can and does perform a wonderful job and 
it is one of the greatest aids that they have. 

All I ask is, let the airline pilots fly ILS 
with GCA monitoring them for safety. 

C. W. B. 


Beech Output 


I am sure that not only ourselves but all 
Wichita is very appreciative of your edi- 
torial, ““Wichita—Bright Spot in Aviation.” 
But the 127 twin-engine airplanes and the 
277 Bonanzas since the war are actually the 
airplanes sold by our Export Sales Dept. 
only. Our total postwar Bonanza production 
is over 1900, and our total twin-engine pro- 
duction—the Model 18—has been over 475. 

Lee H. Smita, Sales Manager 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 
Wichita, Kans. 
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An Airline ticket... 
SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


Behind every airline ticket sold 
is a vast system of personnel and equip- 
ment . . . geared to provide pleasant. 
convenient passenger service. constantly 
seeking new improvements in air travel. 






























Take the matter of space reser- 
vations, for example. Hours have been 
reduced to seconds. New systems 
of swift communication between ticket 
offices now enable the airline agents 
to confirm space immediately upon 
request. Airline service offers the 
passenger baggage checking from 
ticket office to destination . . . luxury 
transportation to and from the field 
..- delicious hot meals in flight... even 
game-room-lounges and diaper 
service. This is modern air travel. 


And today’s airline passenger 
enjoys a smoother, faster, safer, more 
comfortable trip because of develop- 
ments of such companies as Sperry. 
Sperry has developed, engineered 
and flight-tested the instru- 
ments that help the airlines 





maintain schedule reliability in all 
weathers... help build public confidence 
in commercial flying. 


Sperry aeronautical products in 
use today on many airlines include the 
A-12 Gyropilot*, for smooth, level 
flight .. . the Automatic Approach 
Control, for landings in all kinds of 
weather . . . the Gyrosyn* Compass and 
other flight instruments giving accurate 
information on position and direction 
... the Engine Analyzer that detects, 
locates and identifies engine irregulari- 
ties in flight, saving valuable time 
on the ground. 


*TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Gi) SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 














“We deal in ‘out-size’? products, such as 
trailerized truck tanks.” says J. K. Downer 
of Scientific Brake and Equipment Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Mich.. “and our sample 
case would fill freight cars. We pick up 
distant customers with our four-place 


Constant Hosiery Stores are scattered 
throughout the Middle West. President 
H. E. Constant stays in touch by 
Bonanza, makes it home to Milwaukee 
for dinner, too! “Our Bonanza operates 
12 months a year,” he states. “It’s in- 
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Bonanza. bring them over for plant inspec- 
tion and return them in hours. Sales are 
easier to make. We get to know our custom- 
ers better, too.” All this at the Bonanza’s 
amazingly low operating cost—measured 
in pennies per mile. 


“One of our agricultural machinery 
customers was combining wheat in Texas 
when he needed parts—fast,” reports 
A. A. Dryden, president of Oberlin Motor 
Company, Oberlin, Kansas. “He was 520 
miles away, but our four-place Bonanza 
got parts there three hours after his call. 


valuable to rush promotional material _— Suey = hen we give service like this we keep 
and merchandise right from our mill.” our customers, even though other 
distributors are nearer. Our Bonanza 


is a 


Cut waste time out of travel time 
Add up the hours you spent last month just “going 
somewhere” on business. Cut them by two-thirds. 
That’s what a company-owned Bonanza can do! A 
note on youf company letterhead will bring an 
informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of 


real sales tool!” 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


American Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft ANZA 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. WN. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


/ 
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